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he Facts-- 

We are confident that when you, the readers of our paper, 
know the facts about its finances, you will not hesitate to act. 
And so we are putting it on the line. : 

When we said in our original appeal for $25,000 that this 
money was needed to allow the Daily Worker and The Worker 
to°continue publishing for the rest of the year, we meant every 
word of it. Actually, more is needed but we are counting on 
the annual subscription campaign, which will begin before the 
years end, to bring in the difference. 

There is now not enough money to publish for the rest of 
this week. As of last Saturday, two weeks after we published 
the appeal, a total of $1,844 had been received. We need 
$4,500 a week coming in through the appeal. | 

The great bulk of the money that has been contributed 
has been in small sums, from $1 to $10. It came chiefly from 
working men and women, many of whom have contributed 
heavily to other very important causes and are constantly 
hard-pressed financially to make personal ends meet. Their 
response was heart-warming indeed. . 

But only a tiny fraction of our readers have so far acted. / 
Yet we know that all of you are devoted to the Daily Worker 
and The Worker, and are ready and willing to make whatever 


sacrifice is needed to guarantee their appearance. -Perhaps - 


through inertia, or possibly because you are pressed from so 
many different directions, you have not yet sent in your fiver. 


ACT TODAY , 


_ We ask you now to consider what the Daily Worker 
means to the causes you consider your own, and whether you 
should not pinch yourself a bit more by sending us your $5 
bill immediately. 

If this is too tough, put a few singles into an envelope 
and sent it to us. Ifyou feel you need to do a bit more, make 
it a $10 bill. And, if you are somewhat more aTluent, join 
those few who have already given us $50 or $100. -Frankly, 

Oo 


we are depending on a mass of fives and tens to put the appeal 
over. : | 


Whatever it is, though, do not hesitate. Send it now. 
The fact that we must appeal to our readers for support 
is not something new. ~ As everyone knows, it costs a lot more 


to print this paper you are reading than we receive for it. ‘The 
commercial press makes up the difference, and much more, 


through large-scale advertising. This avenue is shut to us. 


because we are a fighting working class newspaper. 
TOUGHER TIMES 


It is even tougher. today because there has been a well- 
heeled, systematic campaign, which bears all the earmarks of 
official inspiration, to intimidate our advertisers. Many of our 
means of circulation have also been hit by intimidation and 
terror. And so, the year-end deficit which we generally experi- 
ence is worse today than before. We have always had to resort 
to borrowing to carry us through until our annual subscription 


campaign. It is a lot tougher and less. advisable to do it now — 


and we cannot afford to let the loans pile up. 


Actually, the sum we are asking is not too much. We 
are breaking it down to the amounts we expect from the read- 
ers of every.state. The figures make it clear that it can be 
done easily and quickly. Plainly, the five readers who have 
sent us funds from Michigan, or the three from New Jersey, 
or the three from Connecticut, or the eight from Illinois, Mealy 
' represent even a tiny fraction of the thousands from these states 
who are devoted supporters of the paper. : 


So, let's go now. Let's guarantee that we can get the 
paper out for the rest of the year without having to scratch 
or further loans. Send your contribution today. 


—Joseph Dermer, president; Charles J. Hendley, 
secretary-treasurer, and the editors. . 


$25,000 FUND CAMPAIGN 
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‘King’ Ryan’s Attempt 
At Strikebreaking 
Flops in Dock Strike 


** 


“King” Joe. Ryan’s proclamation headlined in the press and sent over the air by 
‘all networks, that the dock strike in New York port would be broken Monday fell as flat 
as a pancake yesterday. Not a single private pier in the harbor was working. Presidential 


a 
— 


assistant John R. Steelman's tele- 
vised prediction Sunday that the 
strike would be “over” Monday 
iwas another dud as more than 130 


ships in the harbor remained tied 
up. 

Ryan, lifetime president of the 
AFL longshoremen, vowed to “go 
through them and over them but: 

not around them,” as he issued his 
decision to smash the mass picket 


lines of the strikers and demanded 
from the city adequate police pro- 
tection to do it. Plenty of cops were 
provided. In just the small -area 
‘above 42 St. along the Hudson 
| piers, more than 400 of them were 

cn hand, including 250 foot police- 
‘men, 25 sergeants, 50 mounted 
and four. mounted sergeants. 

But there wasn't enough pro- 
Ryan manpower around to make 
even a dent. Harold Bowers, one 
| of Ryan’s organizers, led a group 
of strikebreakers around a mass 
picket line into Pier 90 to unload 
the Queen Elizabeth. They walk- 


ed through a cordon of policemen 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Two major American Labor 
Party candidates teamed up on 
the air last night in a double- 
barreled attack on. the shipowners 
and milk trust conspiracies. 
Speaking over WMCA, Clifford 
T. McAvoy, ALP nominee for City 
Council. president, and Capt. 
Hugh N. Mulzac, ALP candidate 
for Queens borough president, 
charged that their opponents had 
either ducked the issues or were 
in outright alliance with the strike- 
breaking and milk gouging inter- 
ests. 

McAvoy devoted himself to the 
longshoremen’s. strike. He _  re- 
peated his pledge to the em- 
battled dockers. made last Satur- 
day at a large open-air rally in the 
waterfront area: “Let Harry Tru- 
man tell the shipowners, who are 
making tremendous profits, to re- 
open and renegotiate with the 
striking longshoremen, instead of 


trying to force the men back to 
work by Taft-Hartley threats. We 


CANDIDATES ON 
HIT DOCK, MILK PROFITEERS 


RADIO 


of the ALP. together with all fair- 
minded New Yorkers of all polit- 
ical parties will stand by you in 
resisting the 
President in American history.” 

He said the longshore strike was 
a “real issue in this campaign” 
and challenged the Democrats, 
Republican and -Liberal candi- 
dates to speak out against the 
Ryan-shipowner - racketeeer gang- 
up on dock wages and working 
conditions. 

Capt. Mulzac, famed Negro 
skipper of World War II, fighting 
to smash the lily-white political 
plot against a Negro on the Board 
of Estimate, attacked the impend- 
ing one to one-and-a-half cent 
milk price. increase. 

He cited the enormous milk 
profits of the corporations and said 
the price deal d been made 
between the big milk companies, 
Mayor Impellitteri and the Fed- 
eral Government” before ~ last 
week’s milk strike. 


Administration’s proposed for 


ALP Urges Drive to 
Block UMT in Congress — 


The American Labor Party called on Congress yesterday to “reject and defeat” the 


militarization of 18-year-olds. Arthur Schutzer, state ALP 


executive secretary, termed the Universal Military Plan a “blueprint” for establishing a 


vast 800,000 rollcall of American 
youth for aggressive war. 

The UMT is the key to a series 
of government recommendations to 
Congress designed to set. huge 
military camps for 18-year olds at 
a cost of $4 billion the first year 
and $2 billion every year_there- 
lafter. In Washington, yesterday, 
e beg to call up 60,000 18-year- 
Oo 


known by Dr. Karl T. Compton, a 
member of the ial commission 
on UMT. It is planned to call up, 
when the program is built up, a 
total of 800,000 18-year-olds an- 
nually. 
Under the present Military Draft 
and Training Act, the UMT is to 


“This puts the fight to block 
universal military training at the 
top of the ‘must’ list for millions 
of Americans, of all political par- 
ties,” Schutzer said. | 
| The ALP, he asserted, will de- 


by next summer was made}hein 


BONN,Germany, Oct. 29.—The 
Nazis of West Germany will pro- 
vide 360,000 of the soldiers for 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's 43- 
divsion, 1,300,000-man anti-Soviet 
European army, under plans now 


considered. 
suggestion has been put 


‘forward as a “basis for discussion” 


by the six-nation military planning 
group in Paris. 

The Euro defense force 
would be comprised of 1,300,000 
land, sea and air troops, of which 


: 


360.000 NAZIS TO BE USED 


IN EISENHOWER ARMY 
$60,000 would be German. This | 


figure, which includes all support- 
ing and 
a substantial increase over the 
original 250,000-man German force 
recommended in Bonn earlier this 
year. 

The ground-force of the’ plan- 
ned army would be 43 divisions of 
which France would supply 14, 
Germany 12, Italy 11, Belgium 
and Luxembourg three and the 

(Continued on. Page 6) 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29.—The 
‘Armed Forces have 


$62,900,000,000 SPENT 
FOR ARMS SINCE JUNE, 1950 


spent or|i 
awarded contracts for $62,900,- 


; 


strike-breakingest ' 


service troops, represents 
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N THEIR war-inciting “preview” 
of history, Collier's hid from 


their readers many of the thin 


they really had in mind. The title 
of their “preview” is “Russias De- 
feat and Occupation, 1952-1960.” 
But they have in mind something 
more: “Wall Street’s War Against the 
American People—Defeat of the People 
and Occupation by Wall Street of the 


_ Entire Country.” 


We are printing here an imaginery 
“history” of the next few years written 
as if Collier’s Big Lie has succeeded in 


its purpose. 
But we don’t believe for a moment 


that events will turn out that way. So | 


we have added a second—what we con- 
sider the more likely—version of the his- 
tory of the next few years called “De- 
feat of Wall Street by the People.” 
Now: for the first “preview’—“Wall 
Street’s War on the People’—written as 
if Collier’s Big Lie had accomplished 


what it intended: ; 
New York, 1960 


It is not easy in this year of 1960: to 
sit down and calmly write of some of 
the terrible events of the last decade and 
of what led up to them. But a historian 
has a dyty to perform, no matter how 
unhappy the task, 


It has become customary by tiow to 
refer to the iod that began with the 
Jatter part of 1951 as the “Era of the 
Big Fraud.” 

Actually, the era began a few years 
earlier. But the historic date was Oct. 
27, 1951. On that day Collier's maga- 
zine published its famous “preview” of 
the years 1952-1960. The Big Fraud, 
as dramatically- presented by Collier's 


in millions of copies, was actually com- | 


pounded of two frauds: 1) The Soviet 
Union would start World War III; 
2) The Soviet Union would prove to 
be a’ military pushover. 

The Oct. 27 Collier's was issued, of 
course, on instructions from. General 
Headquarters in Wall Street. GHQ an- 
ticipated that the issue would prove its 
most effective piece of psychological 
warfare against the enemy, meaning 
the American es re 

THE DAY THAT COLLIER’S hit 
the stands, President Truman signed a 
new tax bill which boosted the average 
worker's taxes to almost $750 a year. 
The effect of Collier's Big Fraud was so 
complete, that when Co recon- 
vened in January, 1952, the President 
asked Congress to enact another $10,- 
000,000,000 tax bill. with another li 
percent tax. increase on the workers. 

The leaders of the CIO went before 
Congress and insisted that since Collier's 
had that the Soviet Union 
would start a war in the following May, 
not a 10 but a 20 billion dollar tax bill 
was required. They added, however, 


that it was not fair that a workers’ tax 


load should be increased by. 11 percent 
and a millionaire’s lead by only . 
percent, 

Congress hailed the CIO 
their statesmanship. They 
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The people will make their own history in our 
country and it will bear no resemblance to Col- 


_ lier’s picture. 


burdens will, I am confident, be shared 


ually by all groups—just as in the past. 
The new legislation is being drawn up 
with God’s help.” a 


IN MID-1951, PRESIDENT Truman 
had told Congress that he hoped to 


_ divert 20 percent of total production to 


armaments in a year’s time. But, forti- 
fied by the initial success of GHQ’s Op- 
eration Big Fraud in Collier's, this was 
boosted to 35 percent by mid-1952. 

The results were startling effective 
against the enemy (the American peo- 

e.) The economy was thoroughly dis- 
ocated. Civilian industries were closed 
down one after another and fathers and 
mothers were unable to feed their chil- 
dren. 

At the same time the enemy (the 
people) found itself confronted by a 
boldly-calculated 15 percent rise in liv- 
ing costs. This had been worked out ac- 
cording to the best military strategy. 


To offset the rise in living costs, the. 


government permitted a. wage rise of 
three percent. “This should be 3.5 per- 
cent,” Walter Reuther told the WSB, 
“and we can accept three percent only 
under protest.” 

It must be noted that while Wall 
Street's: war against the people was 
highly successful, it placed heavy bur- 
dens upon GHOQ itself. For example, 
as a result of the arms program accom- 
panying the Korea war, the rate of 
profit had doubled by 1951 over the 
1940 profit rate. But, following the 
Colliers attack, the rate of profit rose 


by another 20 percent during 1952. 


GHQ bore this burden with surprisin 

cheerfulness and said: “This is one o 

the sacrifices that we willingly accept if 

the cause of freedom is to triumph.” 
* 


GHQ HAD SENT MILLIONS of 
copies of Collier’s abroad. _ But evidently 


the translations into foreign languages 
had not been very good. In spite of the 
campaign about “the Russians will attack 


the tree world,” the people of the Middle © 


East, Asia, Africa and Latin America 
insisted on running their own affairs. 
GHOQ felt compelled to start a series. of 
“Korea. police-actions” in various 
of the world. These sent profits up still 
higher and were paid for by the Ameri- 
can people in blood and dollars. 
GHQ had banked heavily on Opera- 


tion Fraud. But it was wise enough - 


not to depend exclusively upon this 
“miracle” weapon in the war against the 


American le. So at the same time it 
foe with a series of 
fascist laws against the rights of labor 


and the people, each of which started 


a 


point that GHQ made its momentous 
decision—to stave off an economic crisis 
and dispose of the socialist section of 
the world through a single operation. 

On the date that everyone now knows 
so well that it need not be repeated, 
GHQ announced that the Soviet Union 
had attacked Yugoslavia (as “predicted” 
in Collier's) and that GHQ’s bombers 
were “retaliating” from the ring of bases 
around the USSR. The fact that the 
Soviet Union had NOT attacked Yugo- 
slavia was by now academic. The war 
was on—with the frightful and ghastly 


consequences that we all remember only . 


too well. Needless to say, the military 

course of the war did not correspond to 

Collier's prediction that the Soviet Unio 

would be a pushover. : 
* 


Now, instead of going on with our — 


story, let's go back to the beginning. 
Let's start all over again with a different 
kind of “preview” .of history: 
New York, 1960 
There is no happier task for a his- 
torian than to be able to record -an éra 
of progress. So it is now in the year 
1960 when we look back wpon the last 
decade. 


The publication of the Oct. 27, 1951, 


issue of Collier's did not have the effect 
that GHQ in Wall Street had hoped for. 
Collier's was widely hit for waging war. 
“You. cant eat Collier's.” said the 
longshoremen of New York who hap- 
to be on strike that day against 
the shipowners division of GHQ. And 
increased their picket lines for a 
wage increase while one of King 

+ oeals courtiers read Collier’s aloud to 


Meanwhile, throughout the country 
the movement of the workers to melt the 
wage freeze gathered strength. Resolu- 

stoppages, demonstrations and 
strikes pounded away at the war-profit- 
while the right-wing labor leaders 
ashen dull-eyed. Whenever 
section of the workers went into ac- 

f others immediately 
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it was n 


came a watchword throughout the coun- 

try that the only loydl American was 

one who refused to sign a “loyalty” oath. 
* 


GHQ RETREATED behind a pro- 
tective position consisting of William 
Green and Phil Murray. 

“How can we have a peacetime econ- 
omy when there's danger of war?” Green 
and Murray pleaded with the workers. 

“Then let's the danger of war,” 
replied the workers and they compelled 
GHQ to open up talks with the Soviet 
Union for a_Big Five peace pact, for 
arms reductions and-for outlawing the 
atombomb, s 

“No more Korea's!” rang throughout 
the land. The people insisted that there 
was only one meal shelter against the 
atombomb and that was its abolition, 
Advocates of dog-tags found themselves 
in the dog-house. , : 

GHO was frantic. As Big 5 talks were 
about. to open, they sent a special emis- 
sary in the person of Walter Reuther to 
talk to the workers. 

“Men,” said Reuther, “you must real- 
ize what youre doing, If this thing goes 
through, you'll all be out of jobs—and 
then don't blame me.” 

“We're out of jobs long ago,” replied 
the workers. “Beside, let the Big 5 talks 
be sure to start a huge trade program 
with the Soviet Union, China and East- 


ern Europe.” 

In addition, they insisted that Con- 
gress RAISE taxes on the corporations 
and use the money, not for arms, but for 
schools, housing, hospitals, and so on. 
(The large bloc of Congressmen from 
horrid people's peace party carried the 

All this meant jobs. It is true, of 
course, that capitalism being capitalism, 
none of these measures could stave off © 
an’ economic crisis completely. But they 
could guarantee that when a crisis came, 
the workers would not have to foot the 
bill themselves. 

In all this, the American people had 
been inspired by what they saw happen- 
ing abroad. In the Soviet Union, where 
a peace-time economy had been main- 
tained since 1945, prices continued to 
drop. The standard of living soared in 


ents to stop 
the arms build-up and reassert their in- 
dependence from Wall Street and the 


Pentagon. 

In Germany-the people succeeded in 
uniting their country, told the U. S. 
generals to 
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Coniston: Whak i Ga Ulelk of pret pteparstions on -the 


domestic needs of the American 


people? 


oy P eae arb oace gation «ed The-N. Y. 


Tim that “virtually every 
coneneil y thé Sted Conan 


cos “dealt with 


important measure that was 
affairs or the 


closely related subject of national defense”—in plain English, with 


war preparations. “Conversely,” 
in legis 
” (N. Y. Times, Oct. 21.) 


gp Sn ott onkgny 


a Flew, vite tellck, lowes 
5 - Ww, price ro wer 
liberties—all 


ing people and civil 


Congress girding the country for war. 


logic in the way Congress acted. 
are preparations for war, 
mix. The American 


the Times continues, “the great 


lative activity were mainly in the domestic 


legislative activity” (which the Times 


people, abolition 
taxes on the work- 
these were shoved aside by a 
There is in truth a horrible 
War is war, preparations for war 


a is peace, and war and peace don't 
eed 


a peaceful world. If the United 


States and the Soviet F Union negotiate the basis for peaceful. co- 
existence, if they, together with China, France and Britain, sign a 


Big Five Peace Pact—there can be peace in the world. 
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Pittsburgh Paper Flay 
Collier's War H: ysteria 


Collier's lurid enthusiastic preview of Word War III, — last week, das de- 
nounced by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette as “one of the most irresponsible pieces of journal- 
‘our memory.” Joining the Pittsburgh newspaper were the two weekly maga- 


zines, The Nation and the New 
Leader, the latter a social-dem- 
ocratic publication. 

“The magazine has presented a 
collection of articles showing how 
the war would be fought : Peg won,” 
says the Post-Gazette. “It is sen- 
sationally illustrated and makes all 
the popular appeals. The drawings 
include an artist’s conception of 
atomic bombs destroying Moscow 
and ~Vashington.” 

The paper asks its readers to 
imagine “the effect that a (Col- 


Redbaiters 
Lose in Campbell 


Vote on Union 


CAMDEN, N. J., Oct. 29.—The 
workers of Local 80, Food and To-| By 


' bacco Workers, CIO, in a three-| 


day ballot, chose to affiliate with 
the United Packinghouse Workers 
- by a vote of 2,658 to 1,665. The 
minority vote was for the United 
Retail and Wholesale Workers, 
CIO. 

The bulk of the local consisted 
of workers of the Campbell ~~ 
Co. plant here. 


The result came in face of a vi- 
cious red-baiting campaign leveled 
by URWA organizers against the 
Packinghouse Union, International 
representative Frank Maloni of the 
URWA said on the eve of the vot- 
ing that the packinghouse workers 
are “Communist-dominated.” 


Nor were the workers diverted by 
the intervention of the Justice De- 
partment with an indictment of An- 
thony Valentino, business agent of 
Local 80, on charges of perjury in 
a Taft-Hartley non-Communist af- 


fidavit. 


The URWA’s leaders engineered | 
the testimony of three stoolpigeons: 
to provide the basis for the framed 
indictment. 


Valentino, president Ben Butler 
and most of the Local 80 executive 
board and stewards supported the 


Packinghouse union. 


14,000 Alabama 
Steel Workers 
Locked Out 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Oct. 29. 
—The big VU. S. Steel ‘subsidiary 
here, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.. yesterday locked out 
~] 4,000 workers because of a. rank. 
and file strike of workers against 
speegup. 

The steel firm banked six blast 
furnaces to accomplish its lockout. 

The strikers, members of the 
CIO United Steel Workers, are 
protesting layoffs and speedup. 


‘ABNER W. BERRY 


the Council and celebrated their | 
pact of struggle contained in the 


adopted constitution, resolutions }4 


and declaration of principles. 


convention in the Ritz Ballroom 


four executive officers and 11 vice-  Faiieeaees 
comprising the mna-|}eieeee 
tional executive committee were | Pieepeeee cs 
William R. Hood, the ee ee 
Recording Secretary, CIO United | fie iets 


presidents, 


elected. 


Auto Workers, Ford Local 600, 


Detroit, was unanimously elected ee 
Coleman Young, also — 


president. 
of Detroit, was chosen executive 
secretasy; Mrs. Octavia Hawkins, 
Negro woman automobile worker || 
from Chicago, Treasurer; Ernest | 
‘Thompson, -Fair Practices Direc- | 
tor of the United Electrical Work- 
lers, New York, organizational di-| 
‘rector. 

The four regional vice-presidents 
were: Ewart Guinier, secret-treas- 
urer of United Public Workers, 
New York; Viola Brown, Winston- 
Salem Carolina Tobacco workers) 
leaders; Sam Parks, Packinghouse 
workers and leader of the Chicago | 
Negro Labor Ceuncil, and William 
Chester, of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, San Francisco. 

The seven vice-presidents at 
large were: Asbury Howard, 
Southern Regional Director of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union, Birmingham, Ala.; A. Phil- 
lips, railroad worker, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; James Hubbard, To- 
bacco workers leader from Dur- 
ham, N. C.; and Cleveland Rob- 
inson, vice-president of the Dis- 
tributive Processing and Office 
‘Workers, New York; Marie Bow- 
den; California; Victoria Garvin, 
DPOWA, New York: and Maurice 
Travis, International secretary- 
treasurer of the Mine, Mill and’ 
Smelter Workers Union, Denver. 

Travis, who lost his right eye 
when attacked by Klansmen in 


| 


CINCINNATI, Oct. .29.—Dele- | & . a 
gates to the founding convention|} ~~ 4 | 
of the National Negro Labor Coun-|}* = = ™ 
cil which concluded last night|} =. Aa = 
toasted the elected leadership of [2 == 2) 3a). ge 


In the closing sessions of the|t 


DELEGATES HAIL OFFICERS 
OF NEGRO LABOR COUNCIL 
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Birmingham, Ala., for his stand 
on Negro rights, was the only 
white officer chosen. 


“YOUNG 


‘eged terror against their meeting 
,was broxen by the overwhelia.ng 
suppoit given it by Negro workers 
throughoyt the nation. Local 
m.wspapers which had befcre ar- 
tacked the proposed meeting re- 
ported factually the pr ings. 
This was especially true of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, whose story 
of the first day's Sessicn was 4a 
‘complete anout-face from the hos-| 
the editorial position the paper had 
en weeks ag. 


local Negre came as an ob- 
‘server to see what, he said, 


“a sub- 
versive meeting looked like,” 


met 
‘an old wartime buddy of his and 
at the conclusion of the two-day 
session declared: 


“I thought from what I read in 
the paper this was going to be a 
subversive meeting. .I did not ex- 
‘pect it to be like this. I'll say now 
that if nobody else tries to build 


(Continued on Page 6) 


S| bombing,” 
¢ =. j\regret that such men as Robert 


lier’s) picture of an A-bomb de- 
stroying Moscow would have upon 
uneasy Europeans’ and adds: 
“The most deplorable thing 
about this inexcusable venture is 
not the circulation practices of 
Collier's but the fact that so many 


reputable journists have lent their 
talnts to it.” 


The effec of Collier's preview 
of World War II is “fairly nauseat- 
ing,” 
current issue. The liberal weekly 
declares that “we ought not td be 
surprised’ if the Collier's “stunt” 
appears to some people, both in 
this country and in Western Eu- 
rope, “as evidence of American 
‘war-mongering. The Nation con- 
demns the “lurid pictures of atom 
and declares that “we 


Edward 


- 1|Sherwood, Allan Nevins, 

Pc a Be Be R., Murrow and J. B. Priestley 
ee Be should have aided in its produc- 
iit: 2 wee tion. 


It adds: 


Fitheory of preventative war, 
iispecial number can be construed, 


| 


“4 evitable. .. . 


“Probably it will. sell like hot 
cakes—sensationalism is a great fill- 


ee oy up to circulation—but as propa- 
&1| ganda it is likely to prove far more 


helpful to Moscow than®to Wash- 


The New soe declares: “The 
i\first point to be made, while Col- 
‘lier's editorially disclaims the 
its 


a ington.” 


not inaccurately, as a plea for pre- 
ventative war. It says, in effect— 
|| (Robert E.) Sherwood, explicitly, in 

‘the lead article—that war is in- 
The magazine tried 
‘to show off its political literacy 


The Nation declares in its' 


by declaring that our aim should 
be to win Russians from their 
evil masters. But it forgot that 
no Russian wants to be bombed 
in the process.” 


McCarran 


Board Rules 
It Is Legal 


‘Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29.—The 
Subversive Activities | Control 
Board today denied motions of the 
Communist Party for an order 
vacating the seven-month hearings 
aimed at outlawing the Party. 
Hearings will resume. tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Vito Marcantonio and John Abt, 
attorneys for the Party, had argued 
last week that failure of the Senate 
to confirm Charles M. -LaFolletie 
and his consequent departure from 
the hearing panel invalidated the 
proceedings. Thev also pointed out 
that Sen. Pat McCarran (D-Nev}, 
chairman of Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee by his power to withhold 
A = of board members 
caused “biased and prejudiced” 
rulings by the board. 

McCarran’s use of his power 
had whittled the board down 
from five members to three. The 
in|remaining three, who ed mus- 
ter with McCarran, ruled that the 
Party's position was “without 
merit. 


~~ OHIO EDUCATORS FIGHT 
UNIVERSITY CENSORSHIP 


In their celebration last night 
the delegates noted that the threat-| 


COLUMBUS, O., Oct. 29.—The 
gag rule at Ohio State University 
was criticized today by the Ohio 
‘Education Association as “absolute 


censorship in the hands of one 
man.” 


At the same time the Cleveland 
Civil Liberties Union challenged 
Gov. Frank L. Lausche to make 
specific charges against two- con- 
troversial educators. 


In a letter:.to the university 
trustees, the OEA suggested that 
the board had “unwittingly fallen 
in line with some extremist groups, 
which seek to destroy confidence 
in public education.” 


The Cleveland Civil Liberties 
Union asked Lausche for specific 
charges against Dr. Harold Rugg, 
who addressed a university group 
several months ago, and Dr. Cecil 
Hinshaw, who was denied permis- 
sion to speak on the campus. Rugg 
is a Columbia University professor 


TT 


_ By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
Churchill, the Tory Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, has 
already made it known that he 
will strive vigorously to accom- 
lish two co-rela major po- 
itical tasks. Broadly stated, 
these. are (a) to reverse the dis- 
integration of the British Em- 
pire which has been manifest 
since the end of the war, and 
(b) te <r Great Britain to the 
status of a more equal partner in 
the Anglo-American war alliance. 
But coming events will quick- 


pr peat ats casi are impossible 
vement. The near fu- 
ture will contains that Mr. 


pate plies aeeaemraaiioas 


ac- 


ly prove that these two reac- . 


centuate the decay of the Bet 


Churchill's Impossible Tasks 


ish Empire and would also in- 
crease the subordination of 
Creat Britain to the United 
States. The future will make 
“ clear that, in the matter of pro- 
tecting the special interests of 
British big capital, the Labor 


more effective than Churchill's 
Tory Government itself. 
The: British Empire is now in 


States; and its world industrial 
supremacy has been hopelessly 
shattered by the advance of 
pcos imperialism. 


ap i by Mr. Churchill to 
sedis is situation and “to put 


the British Empire back on its 
feet” are foredoomed to failure. 
Indeed, more vigorous and more 
arrogant imperialist measures of 
the Churchill brand can only 
worsen the empire crisis. They 
will intensify the colonial re- 
volts, and -drive the dominions 
even more fully into the. Amer- 
ican orbit. And the British 
working. class will refuse to be 
_ the tories, 


' 


at 


Af 


” 
an 


emeritus and Hinshaw a Quaker 
pacifist. 

The university trustees issued an 

order recently which requires all 
on-campus speakers to be approv- 
ed by President Howard L. Bevis 
before speaking. 
. The OEA letter, signed by 
President John D. Blackford and 
Walton D. Bliss, executive secre- 
tary, was disclosed after the OFA 
had waited vainly for the trustees 
to release it. 

“The trustees’ action is a direct 
violation of 175 years of the Amer- 
ican tradition of democratic free- 
dom which it purports to protect,” 
the letter said. 

“This order says in effect that 
Americans, and particularly col- 
lege students, cannot be trusted to 
hear two sidés of a question and 
decide for themselves what is right 
and what is wrong, the -school 
teachers state organization 
charged. 

Oscar H. Steiner, chairman of 
the Civil Liberties Union, noted 
in a statement that Lausche had 
been reported as defending the 


{trustees on grounds that their ac- 


tion. was not a “gag on _ public 
Steiner asked what was said by 
Hinshaw or Rugg that made the 


o 
m 


; 
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New York 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Permit me to express sincere 


condolences on the d e of 
Milton Howard’s father from this 
life, to what I believe is a con- 


-tinuance of the best we know 


here. 
REV. ELIOT WHITE 


Contribution from 


A Working Farmer 
. Hadley, Pa. 
Enclosed find a eheck for $3, 
a drop in the bucket as a con- 
tribution. The working farmers 
are as: hard hit as anybody. 
Truman and Company are 
spreading starvation death to 
the working farmers. 


Every Bit 


Helps 
New York 
Enclosed find $1 for the 
paper, which fights for peace, 
freedom and true democracy. 
May it continue to grow bigger 
and better. Wishing you lots of 
H. K. 


success. 
. 


A History Lesson 
For the President 


New York 
Editor, Daily Worker: | 

As President Truman seeks to 
link the government of our 
country and the headquarters of 
the Catholic hierachy in Rome 
for Wall Street's interests by his 
nomination of Gen. Mark Clark 
to be ambassador to the Vatican, 
it is interesting, I believe, to 
recall an incident that occurred 
at the very birth of the United 
States as an independent coun- 
try. : 

The winning of freedom by 
the colonies made it necessa 
for the religious groups which 
were controlled from Europe to 
reorganize their leadership in 


‘the United States. The Vatican 


sought to get recognition for its 
control of Catholics here through 
Congress. | 

The Apostolic Nuncio in Paris 


in July, 1783, therefore, asked 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin to for- 
ward a note to Congress telling 
about the necessity to change 
Apostolic Vicar in the U, S. and 
urging Congress to give its ap- 
proval to a new appointment to 
that office. 

But Congress, after discussing 
the necessity for maintaining a 
true separation between church 
and state in our country, directed 
Franklin to reply to the agent of 
the Vatican that “the subject of 
his application being purely 
spiritual, it.is without the ques- 


‘tion and power of Congress, 
who has no authority to permit | 


or refuse it.” _—- 

Thus, years before the. U. S. 
Constitution was adopted, Con- 
press was Thegags |B etermined 

t there a clear’ separation 
between church and state and 
and that the church's activities 
should be_ strictly “spiritual,” 
leaving to the government com- 
plete control of the material 
aspects of society. - 

Truman, now. meddling in a 
dangerous situation, to press for- 


ward Wall Street’s world wide - 
read- 


aims, would do well to 


‘WASHINGTON. 
WITH GEN. EISENHOWER 
and Gen. MacArthur looming as 
possible Presidential candidates, 
now might be a good time to 
consider the role which Wall 
Street on an earlier occasion 
sought to assign to some gen- 


It was on the 12th floor of the 
building at 52 Broadway in New 
York, in the suite occupied by 
Grayson M. P, Murphy & Co. 
The time was Sept. 13, 1934. 

“We need a. fascist govern- 
ment in this country,” the man 
was saying, “to save the nation 
from the ‘ Communists who 
would tear down all that has 
been built up in America.. The 
only men who have the patriot- 
ism to do it are the soldiers, and 
Gen. Smedley Butler is the ideal 
leader. He could organize a 
million men overnight.” 

Describing this conversation 
before a. Congressional Commit- 
tee some time later, Paul Com- 
ley French of the Philadelphia 
Record said the Wall Street man, 
Gerald ©. McGuire, “suggested 
that nr sary arms.and equip- 
ment could be obtained from 
the Remington Arms Co. on 
— through the duPont fam- 

y. 

“What we really need is a 
man on a white horse to save 
the capitalistic system,” Mc- 
Guire said. 

. 

SMEDLEY BUTLER’S own 
testimony confirmed that he had 
been approached by McGuire 
and by Robert Sterling Clark 
but that the offer was subse- 
quently withdrawn. 


“The Morgan interests say 
you cannot be trusted, that you 
are too radical,” McGuire told 
Gen. Butler. “They are for 


the American 


As We See It 
by Rob F.'Hall 


Wall Street Again Seeks 
Man on a White Herse'  j; 


2 MacArthur as the head 
it.” 

“You know as well as I do 
that MacArthur is Stotesbury’s 
son-in-law in Philadelphia—Mor- 
gan’s representative in Philadel- 
phia. You see just how it goes.” 

Butler, according to his own 
testimony, protested that Mac- 
Arthur was unpopular with the 


soldiers. 


“Then well get (Gen.) Han- 
ford MacNider,” replied Mc- 
Guire. 

Part of this testimony was 
suppressed but even that part 
which got into the official re- 
port, the writer George Seldes 
pointed out, “proves that an or- 
ganized conspiracy to overthrow 
government—a 
conspiracy financed by Wall 
Street and involving the Ameri- 
can Legion and the American 
Liberty League—did exist.” 

. 

THE CONSPIRACY cameé to 
light because one military man, 
Smedley Butler, happened to be 
a patriotic American and a be- 
liever in democracy. He exposed 
and frustrated the plot. 


“I spent 33 years and four 
months in active service,” Butler 
wrote, “and during that period 
I spent most of my time being a 
high-class muscle man for Big 
Business, for Wall Street and 
the bankers. In short, I was a 
racketeer for capitalism. .% . 
The record of racketeering is 
long. I helped purify Nicaragua 
for the international banking 
House of Brown Bros. in 1909- 
1912. I brought light to the 
Dominican Republic for Ameri- 
can sugar interests in 1916, In 
China in 1917 I halped to see 


tary man. 


to it that Standard Oil went it: 
way unmolested.” 

The “international banking 
house of Brown Bros.” has since 
become Brow~ Bros. & Harri- 
man, and one of its owners, 
Robert Lovett, is U. S. Secretary 
of Defense. Averell Harriman 
is Truman’s chief foreign policy 
adviser. 

* 

WALL STREET likes a mili- 
He knows how to 
take orders from his traditional 
superiors, the bankers. And if 
he has played any role in a just 
and patriotic war, as Eisenhower 
and MacArthur have, he is likely 
to retain a certain glamor among 
the people. 

Because of the nature of a 
military _career, the political 
views and philosophy of the 
general, especially on domestic 
matters, are not usually known 
to the people. 

These are all attributes which, 
in the eyes of the bankers, make 
the military man a desirable per- 
son to head the government. In 
1934, it appears, an important 
group of them thought it should 
be done by force and violence. 
In 1952, an equally important 
group thinks it can be done by 
the ballot. Their objective in 
either case is the same, the 
establishment of a military-fac- 
cist dictatorship. 

Harry.Truman, of course, has 
been very helpful in setting the 
stage for them. He has him- 
self adopted so many fascist 
methods, and so weakened“dem- 
ocratic institutions, that only a 
major awakening by the Ameri- 
can people and a strong popular 
movement for peace and democ- 
racy can thwart the plot. 


By LESTER RODNEY 


FROM ITALY:« comes the 
story of “Communist Press 
Month,” a fascinating story of 
building the circulation and rep- 
utation of the Italian paper 
“Unita” among the people, and 
at one and the same time quick- 
ly raising the annual sum of 
300 million lire needed for the 
papers publication. 

With our own paper in the 
midst of an urgent drive for 
$25,000, we frankly read this 
account in “For a_ Lasting 
Peace’ with an eye open for 
hints: Of course there are many 
dissimilarities. ‘Unita” is the 
gan of- the Commu- 


political, public, social, theat- 
rical, sports and cultural. 
. 


THE AFFAIRS have one 
thing in common, They are 
wrapped around the paper and 
its program, stressing the things 
the Italian people overwhgign- 
ingly need and fight for, peace, 
higher living standard, land for 
the landless, etc. 


In sports there are cycling 
competitions, boxing gymnas- 
tics and soccer football matches. 
There are contests for choirs and 
dance ensembles, folk instrument 
performers, prizes for original 
painting, sculpture and poetry. 
There is a traveling performance 
by Italy's famed People’s Thea- 


tre on the history of the Unita. 


Relays set out from the four 
cities where Unita is pub 


Lutte 


How the Italian Workers 
Help to Build Their Paper 


WELL, WE CAN'T have re- 
lays, roaming theatres, choir 
and dance ensembles (or can 
wer), But we can certainly 
learn from the people of Italy 
a boldness of approch to the 
masses of workers on the sub- 
ject of the workingclass paper. 
We can perhaps mull over the 


sense of “our paper’ which runs 
so strong through all the work 
around “Unita,” which we only 
mention sporadically here, 
ee the Daily Worker no 
less bel 


of the people's pa in Italy 
that a fund drive, which 


_ _ . — 
~~ , 


ress 
Roundup 


THE MIRROR’S Walter Win- 
chell devotes still another full 
column to his attempt to get off 
the hot seat which his attempted 
whitewash of Stork Club jim- 
crow had earned_him. Winchell’s 
almost daily reference to the 
Josephine Baker incident and 
his part in it attests to his tre- 
mendous uneasiness. For, having 
spent years in covering up his 
pro-war and _ anti-democratic 
propaganda with some loud and 
phony thunder against a hand- 
ful of people like Gerald L. K. 
Smith, he’s not anxious to see 
that reputation go down the 
drain. But his smears against 
Miss Baker—today he discovers 
‘proof that she—not the Stork 
Club, mind you—was “anti- 
Negro,” are not likely to salvage 
the sinking Winchell reputation. 

ao 

THE NEWS demands that 
“artists, playwrights, play pro- 
ducers and other entertainers 
should keep their mouths firmly 
buttoned up concerning econm- 
ics and politics. | 

THE COMPASS quotes radio 
reporter. Leon Pearson on NBC 
as saying that the State Depart- 
ment is unhappy over the Col- 
lier’s World War III issue and 


wishes Collier's “had done some- 
thing quite different.” The 
Compass comments: “. . . the 
State Department can hardly 
disown Collier’s without disown- 
ing its own acts....- 

- 

THE TIMES quoles the In- 
dian envoy to China as saying 
that “for the first time there is 
a government that can speak for 
the entire population of 450,000,- 
000 people” and that the out- 
standing feature of the govern- 
ment’s policy is the “conscious 
and deliberate effort” to tell 
China’s workers and _ peasants 
that the country and govern- 
ment belong to them. . . . The 
Times has no patience with inef- 
ficent Wall Street stooges. It 
raps Tito’s knuckles for failing 
to run a successful and phony, 
‘peace congress’ intended to 
compete with the genuine World 
Peace Congress. “Most of the 
distinguished persons from the 
West who were expected by the 
Yugoslav sponsors did not 
come,” the Times says reprov- 


ingly, “because of the ineptitude 


’ of the organizers.” oe 
o 


THE HERALD TRIBUNEE 
Broadway columnist, Hy Gard- 
ner, proudly reports: “This 
Democracy Department — 


Bt 


' Russian press has been invited 
to att all the Washington 


functions for Princess Elizabeth 
and Prince Phillip.” 
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|  MORTGAGING OUR YOUTH 
ee “THE CLEAR PROSPECT is that the present gen- 
_- _-€rations must live in danger for many years.” 
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hands of the military. 


It is with this fraudulent statement that President Tru- 
man's National Security Training Commission is calling on 
Congress 
sory military training for all youth upon reaching 18 years. 

is war program would cost $4,000,000,000 the first 
year and $2,000,000,000 every year thereafter. Some 800,- 
000 youths would be trained every year. In a program 
that would place the entire youth of our country in the 


The first question the people will ask is why “must 
generations live in danger for many years’? 

The Soviet Union has called for negotiations for a 
five-power peace pact, for outlawing the A-bomb and for 
arms reductions. How can it be said that we must live in 
danger for many years unless Washington agrees to sit 
down, talk things over and find out just what is what? 

Clearly, if Washington continues to refuse to nego- 
tiate and, instead, insists on increasing its arms build up— 


_ including UMT—then we will indeed be in danger. Nor 


will the danger pass “after many years” but will more likely 

erupt into full scale war as every arms race always has. 
The proposed UMT program would cost $5,000 for 

each of the 800,000 youths the first year and $2,500 every 


year afterwards. Think of what this money could accom-. 
plish for peace-time education and job-training for youth. — 


The labor movement and the people have successfully 
blocked UMT up till now as abhorrent to the traditions of 
our country. They should call on their Congressmen now 
to defeat this latest move to militarize our youth. The peo- 
ple cannot forget what happened to the youth of Ger- 
many and of Italy. At the same time, Washington should 
be called on to end its opposition to a five-power peace 
pact. For it is in Washington's opposition to a peace pact 
that the real danger lies. 


_troops from Korea. 
-in the present negotiations and they should speak up. 


WHAT DOES RIDGWAY WANT? 


BY NOW IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to know, from dis- 
patches from Gen. Ridgway’ headquarters, just what is 
going on in the truce negotiatiuns. 

Gen. Ridgway himself recently admitted that the cen- 
sorship was keeping the facts from the American people. 

But one thing seems clear from current dispatches: 


that Ridgway is again making one-sided demands that 


threaten to prolong the senseless killing. 

According to these dispatches, Ridgway not only de- 
mands a line along the present battle front, but in addi- 
tion a buffer zone which will lie entirely north of the line. 

In other words, the U.S. forces are to stay just where 
they are or maybe advance, but the North, Koreans and 
the Chinese volunteers are to retreat—no one knows how 
many miles—to provide a buffer zone. 

How can a truce be reached on the basis of demands 
that apply only to one-side? How is it possible to reach 


agreement on the basis that the Ridgway line must always 


be “defensible” but that it doesn’t matter whether the other 
side is “defensible” or not? How can there be agreement 
on the basis that only one side must retreat? 

The American people should tell President Truman 
that they are becoming fed up with this kind of shenanigans 
which can only result in still longer casualty lists. They 
should urge an end to further offensives and an immediate 
truce (the Johnson Resolution in the Senate called for one 


along the 38th parallel and that is still the best basis). This 


should be followed by the withdrawal of ALL foreign 
The people have the biggest stake 
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McCARTHY AND THE PEOPLE 


WHEN SEN. TAFT FEELS it necessary to -rebuke 


Sen. McCarthy, that is a sure sign that McCarthyism has 
become foul-smelling—not to Taft—but to the voters. 


The Republican Party evidently feels that McCarthy 
is becoming something of a liability. The Democratic Party, 
on the other hand, sees McCarthy as a vote-getting issue. 

But to the people, McCarthy is something far more 
important. They are not interested in political maneuver- 
ing, as is Mr. T on this issue. The people see in 
McCarthy a symbol of the advance of fascism in this coun- 
try, although most do not as yet see the role of Truman in 
advancing fascism through ‘so-called “legal” measures. 

If McCarthyism is not to remain merely a political 
football, the people must vigorously step into the picture. 

The Senate sub-committee seated by Senator Guy 
Gillette, is shortly to hear from its “investigators” on Senator 
Benton's resolution for McCarthy's ouster, The people 
Should insist that the Gillette committee hold PUBLIC 


hearings on McCarthy. The people have plenty to say 
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A Better 
World 


by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn : 


It Is Settled Right? 


By 
ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 
THE ACTION of the Supreme 
Court on Oct. 8, in refusing a 
rehearing to the convicted Jead- 
ers of the Communist Party does 
not close their case legally, po- 
litically or morally. Life reso- 
lutely refuses to close such im- 
portance issues as were involved 
in their petition to the Supreme 
Court. Nothing is settled until 
it is settled right! American his- 
tory is full of instances to bear 
this out. Until the thought-con- 
trol Smith Act, a peacetime sedi- 
tion law, is nullified and all who 
are its victims are free and un- 
harassed, the issue will grow and 
encompass more and more de- 
termined adherents. 


The Supreme Court is not in- 
fallible, although its powers are 
unfortunately great. A  Presi- 


dent and a Congress can be voted . 


out of office. But Supreme 
Court justices are appointed, 
not elected, and sit for life. 
Their “appointments are often 
political plums handed out by 
the President and are not even 
based on their ability as lawyers, 
as in the notorious cases of Vin- 
son and Clark, _ They are re- 
moved from any form of popu- 
lar choice and it is difficult to 
et- any legal relief from their 

al decisions. 

The Supreme Court has no- 


toriously resisted progress. They . 


are always subject to pressures 
by whatever reactionaries are in 


Greeley, editor of 
Tribune at that time, wrote that 


basket, though not into oblivion. 
It remains a warning signal not 
to place one’s faith in the Su- 
preme Court—but in the people. 


The actions of the Supreme 
Court have been challenged and 
corrected by Congress innumer- 
able times in relation to the 
rights of labor, in fact only by 
continuous struggle have these 
rights -been eguarded even 
to the extant that they are to- 
day. What the Court did to 
thwart attempts to abolish child 
labor by federal law is a fur- 
ther shameful page in the his- 
tory of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Twice federal laws were en- ° 


acted, in 1916 and again in 1919. 
Such legislation was first pro- 
posed in 1906. The laws were 
very conservative and inade- 
quate, setting the age of 14 as 
permitted to work in industry, 
and an eight-hour day for chil- 
dren of 14 to 16. They were 
both declared unconstitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, one 
in 1918 and the other in 1922, 
on the pretext of state’s rights. 


A Child Labor amendment to 
the constitution was proposed 
in 1924 to~give Congress “the 

wer to limit, regulate and pro- 

ibit the labor of persons un- 

der 18 years of age.” It has 
not yet oes ratified by all the 
states. Limited change came 
under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion under the Wages and Hours 
Act, but no thanks to the Su- 
preme Court. 


The same Supreme Court 
which refused the striking rail- 
road workers of 1894 any re- 
lief from a blanket injunction 
issued by a district judge, rush- 
ed to the aid of big business by 
declaring the federal income tax 
unconstitutional in 1895. 
editor of the Herald Tribune of 
that day (no Horace Greeley) 


The. 


feeling against profit grasping 
trusts and monopolies could not 
be stopped by the Supreme 
Court. Article 16, to the Con- 
stitution on the Federal Power 
to Levy Income Taxes was pass- 
toy, ratified by February, 
19183, 


THE SUPREME COURT has 
ever been the bulwark of pri- 
vate property and big business. 
A striking example was the’ Dan- 
bury Hatters case. The em- 
ployers had secured an injunc- 
tion and sued for damages. In 
1908 the Supreme Court up- 
held this sunder the Sherman 
Anti-trust law, passed in 1890. 
Labor campaigned vigorously 
against this decision and in 1912 
the Clayton Anti-Trust law 
specifically stated that unions 
could not be so prosecuted. In 
1415 the Supreme Court, how- 
ever, upheld the original deci- 


sion, fined the Hatters $300,000. 


The workers had to sell their 
homes to satisfy this cruel and 
inhuman judgment. 

Laws regulating the hours of 
labor, compensation laws, reg- 
ulation of employment agencies, 
minimum wage laws, old age 
pensions, and many others had 
to run the gauntlet of the Su- 
preme Court, but today th 
are part of the laws of the land 
in spite of it. This is thanks to 
organized Jabor and the politi- 
cal action of the American peo- 
ple, who have reversed the Su- 
preme Court innumerable times. 
They did not sit quietly and wait 
patiently for that august body 
in their cloisters to change their 
minds. The people changed the 
decisions and sometimes changed 
the court too. ; 

It required a constant and un- 
remitting struggle such as the 

ple made on these issues, 
ut life has shown that it can 
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dustry.” But the rising popular 


’ (Continued from Page 1) 
Netherlands three. Op, 
eae i okeacenle ge 
stea O over Of- 
ficial “olticed in the West German 
government of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, Drew re- 
ported in the New York Times yes- 
terday..:The neo-Nazi Socialist 
Reich Party “seems to be winning 
most.of its supporters” from Ade- 
neuers Christian Democratic 
Union, according to Middleton. He 
said there are now 134 former 
members of Hitlers Nazi Party 
in the Foreign Office alone 


jth 


> 


subordinate that country to the 
United States in the Wall Street 
dominated capitalist war alli- 


Otto Dietrich, aide to Goebbels 
and former press chief for the Hit- 
ler party, is back in public life, ' 
Middleton said, “on an official 
trade publication in Dusseldorf.” 

Middleton quoted a new pam-' 
phlet by neo-Nazi leader, Otto. 
Ernst Remer, former Hitlerite 
major general. Remer denounced 
all those Germans he said had’ 
“conspired” against Hitler, and 
warned that the country would be 
led to “new national socialist 
heights.” 

Negro Rights 

(Continued from Page 3) 
a Negro labor council in Cincinnati, 
I am going to build one here my- 
self.” ; 

The complete: credentials com- 
mittee report revealed that 898 
regular delegates and 154 official 
observers attended the convention. 
The committee also reported. that 
some 200 persons, for reasons of 
their own—mainly fear of intimida- 
tion later—had participated in the 
meeting but refused to fill out the 
registration. information, More 
than-15 international unions were 
represented; 42 delegates coming 
from AFL unions. 

One busload-of delegates mestly 
women came from North Carolina. 
representing cities all the way from | 
the eastern section of the state 
to Ashville. At least a third of the 
delegates were women and fully) 
four-fifths of them were Negroes. | 

The headquarters of the Council 
will be Detroit and the decision 
was to convene on a national scale 
évery year. 4 


phate On? 


Coming 

“FREEDOM FESTIVAL’ a tribute to 
Negro newspapers which have advanced 
the struggle for full citizenship with Pat 
Robeson and other celebrated artists. A 
wonderful musical program of song and 
dance, an unforgettable evening of culture 
Plus a yearly subscription to the news- 
paper Freedom. Thursday evening, Nov. 1 
at Rockland Palace, 155th St. and 8th 
Ave Tickets may be wurchased at -Free- 
dom office,’53 W. 125th St. EN 9-9980 or 
at Jefferson Book Shep, 575 Sixth Ave. or 
at the Bookfair 44th St. 

THRILL TO EYE-WITNESS account of 
World Youth Festival, hear -songs and 
poetry of German-Democratic Republic at. 
“Rebirth of German Culture,” Sunday, 
Nov. 4 at 7:30 p.m: Fraternal Clubhouse, 
110 W. 48th St. Howard Fast, Aaron 
Kramer Unity Chorus and others. Tickets 
$1.20 at German-American, 139 E. 16th 
St. ORegon 4-4476, Bookfair and Jefferson 
Bookshop. 

SOTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION of 
the First Progressive Labor Newspaper in 
the United States, the HUNGARIAN 
DAILY JOURNAL. On the progrem How- 
ard Fast. Clifford T. .McAvoy, Leonid 
Hambro, William L. Patterson and Martha 
Schiamme. Hugo Gellert, master of cére- 
monies. Sunday atfernoon at 2 o'clock, 
Nov. 4, 1951 at the Riverside Plaza Hotei, 
23 West 73rd St. entire program in Eng- 
lish. Tickets available now, Hungarian 
Daily Journal, 135 E. 16th St... The 


| 


> 
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ance. Besides, the continued 
decline of the Empire's strength, 
Mr. Churchill will also meet a 
heavy working class resistance. 
Under the Labor Government 
the workers of Great Britain 
largely tolerated the pro-war, 
. pro-United’ States policy; partly 
because of the demagogic way 
in which the Attlees and Mor- 
risons put across this policy un- 
der the pretext that it was ad- 
vancing world peace and so- 
cialism, and partly because of 
a fear that if they opposed 
“their” Labor Government this 
could bring the hated Tories 
back into power. = 


But the outcome of the re- 
cent election has changed this 
whole situation. The workers of 
Great. Britain know Churchill 
as a reactiondry and a’ war- 
monger and they hate him for 
his virulent imperialism. Con- 
sequently, they will oppose his 
war policies far more effectively 
than they opposed the same 
basic war line on the part of the 
Labor Government. This will 
make it far more difficult for 
the Tory to dragoon the Brit- 
ish people into the projected 
anti-Soviet war. 

Mr. Churchill, therefore, will 
be compelled to lean more and 
more. upon the United States, 
to sell out his country even more 
completely to Wall Street, than 
Attlee and his fellow Social 
Démocrats did when they stood 
at the head of the British gov- 
ernment. 


REACTIONARIES in the 
United States are now howling 
with glee and increasing their 
war preparations because they 
think that the election of the 
Churchill government has given 
them a stronger and more de- 
pendable Great Britain as a 


Report U. S. to Help 
British Seize Egypt 


gether and to mobilize the full- 
est possible strength of Great 
Britain for their planned war 
against the USSR and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies of Europe and 
Asia. | 
If necessary, in order to put 
through this cooperation they 
will-be quite ready to split the 
Labor Party. But these wor- 
thies, like Churchill himselt, will 
find that they have am awaken- 
ing working class to. deal with. 
coming period will see 
the development. of a powerlul 
mass peace movement in Brit- 
ain. The British working class 
will not allow itself tamely to 
be starved and butchered at the 
behest of Wall Street and the 
parasitic monopolists of Great 
Britain. 


Dockers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that. outnumbered the scabs two 


to one. 

Strikers moved to extend their 
picket lines to block the Bowers 
group. But more than 50 mounted 
policemen rushed at them in a 
wild charge, injuring at least four 
who could not get out of their way 
fast enough. 

That was the only evidence of 
the great showdown promised by 
Ryan. There wasn't even an effort 
to break through to other piers. In 


‘Staten Island, Ryan's man Alex 
Brizi, promised to extend scab op-!. 


eration to private docks in_ his 
area, 

Ryan wired the President that 
“the port of New York is open.” 
But when newsmen confronted 
him yesterday he said: “There 
were too many pickets. There 
were more pickets than there were 
men. By “men” Ryan means 
scabs. 


The only. explantion for the 


CAIRO, Egypt, Oct. 29.—The 
independent newspaper Al Mok-. 
attam quoted a secret report. to- 
day which it said contained plans: 
for Britain to occupy all of Egypt 
by force with the aid of the United} 
States Government. 


The newspaper said the plans 
could be carried out in 24 hours: 


land might be put into effect any 


day now that Winston Churchill 
has become Britain's Prime Min- 
ister. 

Al Mokattam claimed that Brit- 
ain would occupy the Nile River 
delta first and. then take over the’ 
southern provinces: It said U.S. 
Flying Fortresses would take part 


Worker’s Beokshop, 3 E. 13th St., the 
Jefferson Saneet, 575 Sixth Ave. 7. 


in the invasion. 
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Steelman prediction, which he 
claimed was based‘on reliable “in- 
formation”; or for Ryans much 
publicized strikebreaking _proc- 
lamation, was apparently belief in 
the White House that wide pu 
licity of the “end” of the strike 


‘would start a back-to-work move- 


ment, 

Hundreds of strikers formed a 
solid phalanx in front of Pier 90, 
with police forming a solid border 
around them. Hundreds of other 
strikers watched from. across the 
street. Other piers that had only 
a picket or two last -week were 
manned by 15 or twenty. 

The only work in the entire 

rt was at the Army bases, most- 
y at Stapleton, Staten Island, 
which was not picketed and several 
hundred walked in, At the Brook- 
lyn Army Base, where only a 
handful showed up, the strikers 
offered to work if the “civil serv- 
ice” scabs were turned out. In 
the meantime, hundreds formed a 
vicket line outside. Armv author- 
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the plan. 


the — is to bring 
can to the nearest ILA local. 

Dockers News, the daily rank- 
and-file bulletin, yesterday issued 
an “Appeal to the People of New 
York” that was distributed at 
many subway stations during the 
morning rush hour to work asking 
for support and strike relief. After 
describing the conditions under 
which longshoremen work and the 
modest demands for which the 
workers are sticking the appeal 
said: 

“This is not an _ inner-union 
quarrel. It is not a “wildcat” 
strike. It is a bonfide strike of the 
majority against the shipowners. 
We did not ratify the terms of the 
shipowners. Despite the Ryan- 
Shipowner Big Lie no contracts 
exists and we refuse to be forced 
to work without a contract. 

“President Truman has sent his 
request to the wrong address. He 
should send it to the shipowners 
association, at 80 Broad St., N.Y.C. 

“If the so-called national emer- 
gency exists, it has been created 
by the shipowner refusal to grant 
our reasonable demands. . . : 

“We are not just fighting our 
own fight. If they succeeded in 
freezing our wages and conditions 
in the face of the rising prices 
and taxes they will do the same 
to you. Our fight is your fight.” 
The appeal asked the public to 
wire the shipowners and tell them 
to negotiate an agreement grant- 
ing the demands of the strikers; 
wire Truman and “tell them you 
want no government strikebreak- 
ing’; wire the Mayor and “tell him 
to stop police attacks’ upon pickets 


and to collect food at once and} 


bring it to the nearest ILA local. 


The regular issue of Dockers 
News directed its main attention 
to the strikebreaking moves of the 
federal government and again 
warned the strikers not to be taken 
in by another fact-finding “trap,” 


Gov. Dewey yesterday ordered |— 


the State Mediation Board to in- 


}.\tervene in the dock situation. 


Spruille Braden, chairman of 
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See ©FreSeeeaaeanaeseate CE See: 


NOTICE: We will mot accept any af by 
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and copy ef the statement printed below 
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APAKTMENT WANTED 


‘ties indicated they would accept ,CLOck 


URGENT! Interracial couple, baby, des-| 


“>. Harold Bowers, international 
organizer and member of the con- 
victed bank robber Mickey Bow- 
ers mob which controls the mid- 
town Piers 90 and 92.” 
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pression, by two Freudian profes- 
sors, Drs. Abram Kardiner and 
Lionel Ovesey. - 


Using the jargon of psychoan- 
alysis, this book attempts, as Brown 
reveals, to cover up white su- 
premacist oppression by speaking 
of the alleged feelings of “guilt” 
and “self-hatred” of the Negro 
people. 

Brown notes, for instance, that 
one of the “psychoanalysed” Ne- 
gro people was a 16-year-old girl 
who allegedly told the analyst: “I 
dreamt the cops came to my house 
and took my brother to jail and 
were holding him on a rape charge. 
I thought it was a terrible thing to 

. .« Maybe I dreamt it be- 


s Freudian Cover-Up 


‘ 
’ 


te 
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LLOYD L. BROWN 


cause I read so much of that in 
the papers.” 
But, as Brown points out, the 


analyst twists in “monstrous” fash-| 


try to 
oie 


in Oet. ‘Masses’! 


hide jimcrow in 


the North: 
the and 


against 


‘egro 
heroes (like Joe Louis and Ja 
Robinson) with whom he 


‘findings about the Negroes. Not 
self-hatred, but hatred of oppres- 
sion and resistance to it—liberation 
struggle. That is the dominant 
theme of Negro history, culture 
and psychology.” 
° c c 

This brief treatment of Brown's 
article in no way conveys the ef- 
fective expose of psychoanalysis 
methods as the “new look for ra- 
cism.” Don’t miss Psychoanalysis 


ion, this clearly valid fear of the | vs. The Negro People and this 


‘rape’ frameup inflicted on to many 
Negro people, into a fantasy which 
“illustrates by fear of sexual at- 
tack by her brother.” 


month’s issue of Masses and Main- 
stream. Other features: Europe 
Judges the Smith Act, by Joseph 
Starobin; Free Paul Robeson, b 


Brown shows how the authors! 


Elizabeth Moos; The Writer's Cra 
by K. Fedin, etc. ) 


Shostakovich Talks of Trees and Peace... 


through the musical score, the; “And I tried to explain to him 


The Moscow correspondent of 
Soviet Weekly, a, British maga- 
zine published in London, wrote 
on Oct. 4: 

Golden autumn. weather has 
come to Moscow. The sun is 
sometimes almost as ~varm as in 
summer, but the trees in the parks, 
the boulevards and the streets are 
turning yellow. At this time of 
the year there is a scent that has 


| become familiar in the last year 


or two—the arrival of the trees. ... 
This autumn more than 100,000 
trees and half a million shrubs 
will be planted in “Moscow. It 
happened that they were lowering 
lime trees carefully into the earth 
on a boulevard’ where I went to 
see the great composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich, . — 


Shostakovich is a member of the 
Soviet Peace Committee, and he 
related the tree planting to peace. 

“It's only a detail, isn't it,” he 
said, “but it does reflect something 
important. It shows the confi- 
dence of people in temorrow—the 
confidence that their sons and 
. grandsons will be able to enjoy 
those. lime trees in peace.” 


“Every time I go any distance 
from my home I see how ex- 
tensively Moscow is bein 


BEE By 


piano or the orchestra. I want 
my art to help people to live more 
easily, to work more happily, to 
love more deeply. 

“But my conscience tells me to 
speak not only with notes, but 
also with words. That is why I 
leave my unfinished music and 
travel to places where one needs 


that true culture always serves 
peace, that in fighting against war 
we fight not only for the security 
of our country and the happiness 
of our children, but also for the 
preservation of world culture; for 
the museums and vineyards of 
France, for the palaces and 
cathedrals of Italy, for Byron and 


to speak of peace. 


|Beethoven, Goethe and Chopin.” 


Novel on American Lahber Leader 


The Citadel Press will publish 
in November a biogfaphical novel 
based on the life of an American 
labor leader, J. Edmond McCaf- 
frey. He was born a coal miner's 


son, and went to. work at the mines 
at Mendota, Missouri at the age 
of twelve. At sixteen he swung. 
out of coal mining to railroading. 
As a railroad dispatcher he moved 
from terminal to t@rminal across 
the country and Canada, 

He was one of a group of Amer- 
icans who assisted in the technical 
reconstruction of the Soviet Union 
in the early 1920's, and along with 
several hundred men. and women 


system on a section of Russia's 


tailroad. 


Later, in the South, he identi- 


efforts of the Latin-American cigar 
workers, Convicted to the Florida 
chain gang under. an unconstitu- 
tional law, he spent months in the 


After his release, he helped or- 
ganize railroad labor during the 
early days of the New Deal. 
Margaret Graham, author of 
“Swing Shift,” has- spent almost 
thirty years studying the labor 


papers of the period, court records, 


and labor documents. 


be a vivid 


the will 
t of the World i 


Youth Festival in Berlin and_of!| 


language 
and tickets at $1.20 may be ob- 
‘tained at their office, 190 E. 16 


fied himself with the organizing | * 


horrible prison camps of the South. | 


movement. In preparing for this 
book, she carefully studied news-., 


—=bhy lester redmey - 

More Money for Nat, and Reader Notes _ 
THREE MORE FIVES in memory of Nat Low... . . 

Detreit writes: “Enclosed is my $5 on the fund 

it i event, since I have been a 

cannot conceive of being 

‘it to go to the memory of 

few years of his life, when 


guy, and, as you so 

t he would have wanted. His confidence 

peop his use of every moment of his life to fight for 
gs the paper stood fex was an inspiration to all who knew 


“Also I am sending this as a Detroiter—to break what appears 
to be a’ log jam from this, my home town. I've a promise for 


“another five next week and will send it along. Best of luck in the 


ae ae 
Sylvia P. of New York send $5 with the brief note: “In re- 
Sponse to your column about Nat Low—a modest contribution to 
the Worker—he was a fine guy!” 3 

And Jack N. of Long Island City sends still another five “for 
your fine column on Nat Low and his fine work” and asks for 
an article on the situation in regard to jimcrow against Negro 


} umpires in the big leagues, and also a discussion “why must every 


Negro player be a star?” We'll try to oblige soon. Jack N. sends 
along, informatively, a clipping from Phoenix about organized 
baseball's first Negro umpire, Emmett Ashford, who broke in this 
year with the Southwest International League and received a fine 
rating and good reception from the fans. He has now set his sights 
on a move up the ladder to Class Triple A. . 

Checking the makeup of the league, we find the following 
cities which had their first introduction to a little more full base- 
ball democracy this year—Bisbee-Douglas, Phoenix, Tucson and 
Yuma in Arizona; El Paso, Texas; El Centro, California; Las Vegas, 
Nevada; Tijuana, Mexicali and- Juarez in Mexico. And with those 
last three in the league we'll have to qualify our remark about 
“first introductions,” since Mexico has had no discrimination in 


_ 


: baseball, either with players, managers or umpires. 


Reader JN also relates that along these lines he (an old Giant 
fan who stormed Stoneham with anti-jimcrow letters from the day 
the Dodgers signed Jackie Robinson) called Giant announcer Russ 
Hodges. on the phone between games of a doubleheader in the 
middle of the 1950 season. The announcers had requested that 
TV fans ask them direct questions by phone. Hodges was forth- 
with asked what he thought about Negro umpires in the majors. 

After some monosyllable muttering over the phone which 
escaped the TV audience, JN asked Hodges to repeat the question, 
and Russ then said out loud for all to hear that it would be a good 
ided for Negroes to get the same chance as white to umpire in 


the big leagues. 
ig 
Princeton Ruins Our First Week as ‘Expert’ 


OUR FIRST WEEK of tootball picking brought a so-so score 
of 21 right, 7 wrong. But the “big one” we ed and had that 
ling” on was Cornel] over Princeton! That was a 53-15 
wrong feeling. Lwoks like another unbeaten year for the beauti- 
fully coached Tigers, who have only Brown, Harvard, Yale and 
Dartmouth to throw their ima ive and varied single wing 
attack against. Pity these last few Princeton teams didn't bump 
into some of the big ones from out of the section to answer the 
question “Just how good IS this bunch with Kazmaier?” 

On the merit side of our picks were such as calling Syracuse's 
win over Fordham . . . based this on the close call they gave Cor-’ 
nell, which I rated so high, but Fill take it anyhow. And Wake 
Forest over North Carelina, based on the fact that the underdog 
and home team in this kind of neighborhood game makes an 
irresistible upset package. And _ besides, I don’t like the NC coach. 
Wake Forest really hung it on them, too, 39-7, which shows how 
the records can lead you astray. They had lost to William and 
Mary, hardly a titan. 

Anyhow, all North Carolina and Coach Snavely have to worry 
about next Saturday is Tennessee's unbeaten bone crushers. 

NYU, which gathered a few fair football players the last two 

is beginning to look up with its nicely played 25-20 loss to . 
strong Lehigh at Bethlehem. Burney, a speedy soph Negro star 
from Ohio, showed Lehigh what the Midwest scholastic raves weie 


But when you come to Brooklyn poor 
amateurs, you have to wonder whether it wouldn't be a much better 
them to follow CCNY’s wise example and give up the 


nates ERP 
through game ) 
now stands 13 for Brooklyn, 148 
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Issue This, Week 


es - Helps Bankers, Not Workers A special Election Issue 
. "It is the bankers and. indus-jof the American funds which were} Of the weekend Worker will 
e of Western Rerigpe. seen pappctediy _Subuiied, 40. iesqrove be published this week. . , 
benefitted - from Marshal] of European workers : ; * 
se and not the workers, C. L.|prevent them from going “Com- Bundle orders for this | of ee ae enemy occupied territory. 

er, chief European cor-|munist”, S er acknowledged: vital issue must be in before t isnt clear that ‘satistactory arrang 

| ent for the New -York| “In France Marshall Plan| Thursday at 5 p.m. 

imes admitted yesterday. _ has. done little aheey the con-|q We 

- In a survey of the distribution| ditions of the workers. Passport Ban to 


mm 0.6 Of Italy, he ddmitted that “the 

British Troops [oie ra gp a stil| Be Dramatized 
pitifully low; it is cal ted that) ‘The denial of a passport to Paul 
it only about half of what would Robeson, whois starring in. the 


Slay Woman amc gergiie og a decent danger he tite at ger Pal- 
, ulzber ace thi ursday night, will get 
S ger reported that in West|4-matic treatment in the pageant real pete: confidence we want and whom we say we seek 


‘ Germany “the unions complain Perce 3 : 
In Suez Zome ist the wate ot te’ rene tl, wey of a hore pale, Mov | 
ne ew ow tees eee HARLEM RALLY TOMORROW 


FAYED, Suez Canal Zone; the industrialists.” he the case of William Wells 


Egypt, Oct. 29.—British troops Brown, writer for Frederick Doug- 
“today killed an Egyptian woman 30 Tudeh Party lass’ North Star who also had TQ HEAR ALP CANDIDATES 
“gi migra ~ he oe Hen Leaders Are omer" in going grt —— he 
roa u wanted to present the Abolitionist . 
she Scr Coal Zone‘ ine| Arrested Amn Kram |i," inne The pope of Ham wil hart th Collen Gate Baloo 10 


Egyptians out of the area the TEHERAN, Iran, Oct. 29.—|1847. Public pressure forced the| candidates in the current election gantic pre-election rally. The rally 


agreed. npt gee Egyptians at| Iranian police raided a meeting of granting of his passport. tomorrow (Wednesday) at 8:30 p.m.|is sponsored by the Harlem ALP 


Today Robeson is chairman. of . q a 
j ked“and attempted|the Tudeh Party Saturday night i and the Independent Citizens Com- 

ba Grange “collabora-land arrested 30 leaders of the| ‘He editorial board of Freedom,qyp> Piee¢ion ating or: the Eaten Seer 

> 9 , J ; : , | eh eT. 
tors” ruck carying meat and|progesive Tudeh Party, & Wes Neg pres, which i pomrns| Rallies to Be | 

Egyptian lighthouse keepers to- Iranian Government officials poco style: theme oi a Held This Week 
night brought all night — oe a = arf will show Freedom’s kinship with} Communist Party organizations - the - 
through the vital Suez Canal to a peters ty 0. nettamslivatt _._|the Negro press that fought sojhave scheduled 12 local open-air 
pee y refusing to man theirjattect the oil nationalization pro- militantly for freedom from slav-jelection rallies this week. 

cons. : 


gram. ery days to the present. Rallies will be held in Harlem|| 2A wp nual 


; . . De! Vivid accompaniment to the|and Lower Harlem next Saturday; 
Pickets will ease shied pera gear me narration and action will be per- on Manhattan’s Lower East Side, | b 

picket line fa front of the office of the Greck Consulate at Sixth |formed by Margaret McCaden andjin the Bronx and in two areas of aDpbor 

e Unit | ; yn. 

Ave. and 50 St. this Thursday, 5:30 to 7 p.m., to protest the con- the Harlem Dance Group and! One rally, in the garment market b az aar 


tinued imprisonment of 10 members of Greece’s Parliament who ial. btade: at 38th St. and Seventh Ave., will 


were electec on Sept.-9. Tickets to the unique event,|be held Friday-at noon. Another 


- . riced at only $1.20, include a rally will be held in the fur market has everythin 
Picket Meat Plants vel’ subscription to the monthly later. rything 


Members of the Bronx Consum-|newspaper Freedom. They may be} Among the speakers will be sev- 


| ! , , obtained at Freedom Associates,| era] of the Smith Act defendants, ‘Complete line of furniture 
A Colossal ers Council will protest. the meat) 5, 'wW “105 st.; the Douglass Book including Pettis Perry, Claudia 


[price gouge in a picket line Thurs- Store, 141 West 125 St.; Book! Jones, Simon W. Gerson, George|} 2 special bargain prices 


. day, 10 a.m., before Armour, Cud-| Fair, 183° West 44 St., and the/Blake, Al Lannon and Amold 
Evening of ahy and Wilson packing plants. ‘'Jefferson School, 575 Sixth Ave. | Johnson. ) donated by skilled union 
= labor 


Teacher Asks 


dent of Schools William Jansen’ 
from Cyril Graze, mathematics 


Entertainment = © Jansen Apology 
I | : The Teachers Union yesterday 
pius >| made public a letter to Superinten- 
for 


1 Year Subscription , 
tix : teacher for 20-years and chairman 


| JA C o UE ™ ISLER of the Union’s Academic Freedom 


to Committee. Graze, now teachin 

Help Eleet the First Negro for Justice, at Forest Hulls High School, asked, 

7 R 7 7 y () M Dr. Jansen to be"present at an in- 

: | SUPREME COURT terview with Deputy Superinten- 

| dent Frederic Ernst today (Tues- 

all for ie. day) at 4 p.m., which has been 

‘ ordered by Jansen. At the same 

] 90 mn Place: time, Graze demanded. an apology 
* 


wo ee from Dr. Jansen for the type of 

GOLDEN GATE ee questioning to which he had been 
| Bee Se subjected Oct. 15 by Assistant 
Hear BALLROOM . |. {fi Corporation Counsel Saul Moskoff, 

' i amelie .jgjacting at Jansen’s direction, 

7 142nd St. and Lenox Ave. ~~ oom Graze assefted that he was asked 

rr to name all organizations and “all 

| eS See ) types of organizations” in which 

ees = ee he had been active in Queens 


, ae County. Such questions, Graze|] period and modern upholstered, 
: declared, point the way to “sweep-|] sofas, chairs, studio couches, 
+t Time: Fa jf\ing censorship over the thoughts'} Loveseats, sectionals, sofa beds, 


! and public activities of teachers.” beddings, folding beds, oceasion- 
in the Tomorrow, S| _ to Del ; al tables, kitchen sets. « <'s 
FREEDOM || "°cttrer® BME Trace Indicated | "84" LABom azaan 

8 P.M. i of Rare teen St. Nicholas Arena 
: F ¢ T : Vv A q : ; hats ewe ie eindica a pried 69 West 66th -Sireet 


an early truce setlement in Ko- 


° rea were given by Gen. J. Lawton 
® Harlem Dancers . . eens sate * Collins, U. S. chief of staff yester-] Dee, 13, 14, 15, 16 
> . ARL WR v. - 
ad United Fellowship Columnist, Amsterdam News “I do not believe it will be in 


Chorus | CLIFFORD T. McAVOY the near future,” Collins said of 


* ALP Candidate, for President of City Council a truce at Pusan press conference. 
* . . . > 
Other’ Artists DR. THEODORE R. GATHINGS | cates tebiael & Kaees ae 
| een ee | If posal on a truce line, at a meeting 
THURSDAY, NOV. 1 : ‘Rev. ROBERT L. WILSON. of a subcommittee set up by the 


& P. M. Celestial Baptist Church, Bronx, N. ¥. armistice teams to find a mutually 


: agreeable cease-fire line. The 
JACQUES ISLER VITO .MARCANTONIO | will ts di 


-ROCKLAND PALACE |{| ANGIE DICKERSON CHARLES COLLINS 
Admission Frée Entertainment: People’s Artists {ff} ing out, 
te FOR i a Featuring: Laura Duncan 
: Saar Bookfair, 44th | Sponsored by: Independent Committee to E skt andl 
eee | tee a rae Omer I] | Ameristar Party, miviemroome - 
_ sss SSW. 125th Street, N. Y. C. VOTE ROW BD fer McAVOY and ISLER — 
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know. the facts about its finances, you will not hesitate to act. 
And so we are putting jt on the line. 
When we said in our original appeal for $25,000 that this 
money was needed to allow the Daily Worker and The Worker 
to continue publishing for the rest of the year, we meant every 
word of it. Actually, more is needed but we are counting on 
the annual subscription campaign, which will begin before the 
year’s end, to bring in the difference. 
There is now not enough money to publish for the rest of 
this week. As of last Saturday, two aftér we published 
the appeal, a total of $1,844 had been received. We need 


$4,500 a week coming in through the appeal. 


The great bulk of the money that has been contributed 
has been in small sums, from $1 to $10. It came chiefly from 
working men and women, many of whom have contributed 
heavily to. other very important causes and are constantly 
hard-pressed financially to. make personal ends meet. 
response was heart-warming indeed. s 

But only a tiny fraction of our readers have so fay acted. 
Yet we know that all of you are devoted to the Daily Worker 
and The Worker, and are ready and willing to make whatever 
sacrifice is needed to guarantee their appearance. Perhaps 
through inertia, or possibly because you are pressed-from so 
many different directions, you have not yet sent in your fiver. 


ACT TODAY 


We ask you now to consider what the Daily Worker 
means to the causes you consider your own, and whether you 
should not pinch yourself a bit more by sending us your $5 
bill immediately. 

If this is too tough, put a few singles into an envelope 
and ‘sent it to us. If you feel you need to do a bit more, make 


it a $10 bill. And, if. you are somewhat more affluent, join 
_ those few who have already given us $50 or $100. Frankly, 


we are depending on a mass of fives and.tens to put the appeal 
over. 


Whatever it is, though, do not hesitate. Send it now. — 


The fact that we must appeal to our readers for support ' 


is not something new. As everyone knows, it costs a lot more 
to print this Paper you are reading than we receive for it. The 
commercial press makes up the difference, and much more, 
through large-scale advertising. This avenue is shut to us 
because we are a fighting working class newspaper. 


TOUGHER TIMES — 


It is even tougher today because there has been a well- 
heeled, systematic campaign, which bears all the earmarks of 
official inspiration, to intimidate our advertisers. Many of our 
means of circulation have also been hit by intimidation and 
terror. And so, the year-end deficit which we generally experi- 
ence is worse today than before. We have always had to resort 
to borrowing to carry us through until our annual subscription 
campaign. It is a lot tougher and less advisable to do it now 
and we cannot afford to let the loans pile up. _ 


Actually, the sum we are asking is not too much. We 
are breaking it down to the amounts we from the read- 
ers of every state. The figures make it clear that it can be 
done easily and quickly. Plainly, the five readers who have 
sent us funds from Michigan, or the three from New Jersey, 
or the three from’Connecticut, or the eight from Illinois, harly 
represent even a tiny fraction of the thousands from these states 
who are devoted supporters of the paper. 


So, let's go now. Let's guarantee that we can get the 
per out for the rest of the year without having to scratch 
or further loans. Send your contribution today, 


—Joseph Dermer, president; Charles J. Hendley, 
secretary-treasurer, and the editors. 


$25,000 FUND CAMPAIGN 


OCT, 14. — DEC. 1, 1951 


State ‘Oct. 14 to 26 


Calitornia 
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We are confident that when you, the readers of our paper, 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


assistant John R. Steelman's tele- 


Price 10 Cents (8 Pages) 


oe Ryan's proclamation headlined in the 
all networks, that the dock strike in New York port woul 
‘as a pancake yesterday. Not 


New 


> 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the postoffice at New York, N. ¥. under the act of March 3, 1879 


York, Tuesday, October 30, 1951 
26 ee 


‘King’ Ryan’s Attem 
At Strikebreaking 
ps in Dock 


d 


Strike 


ress and sent over the air by 


be broken Monday fell as flat 


a single private pier in the harbor was working. Presidential 


—E “ 


vised prediction Sunday that thy ALP CANDIDATES ON RADIO 
HIT DOCK, MILK PROFITEERS 


strike would be “over” Monday 


was another dud as more than 130 
ships in the harbor remained tied 
up. 
Ryan, lifetime president of the 
AFL longshoremen, vowed to “go 
through them and over them but 
not around them,” as he issued his 
decision to smash the mass picket 
lines of the strikers and demanded 
from the city adequate pa pro- 
tection to do it. Plenty of cops were 


= | 


‘provided. In just the small area 
above 42 St. along the Hudson 
piers, more than 400 of them were 
cn hand, including 250 foot police- 
‘men, 25 sergeants, 50 mounted 
and four mounted sergeants. 


But there wasn’t enough pro- 
Ryan manpower around.to make 
‘even a dent. Harold Bowers, one 
of Ryan’s organizers, led a group 
of strikebreakers around a mass 
picket line into Pier 90 to unload 
the Queen Elizabeth. They walk- 
ed through a cordon of policemen 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Two major American Labor 
Party candidates teamed up on 
the air last night in a double- 
barreled attack on the shipowners 
and milk trust conspiracies. 
Speaking over WMCA, Clifford 
T. McAvoy, ALP nominee for City 
Council president, and Capt. 
Hugh N. Mulzac, ALP candidate 
for Queens borough president, 
charged that their opponents had 
either ducked the issues or were 
in outright alliance with the strike- 
breaking and milk gouging inter- 
ests. 

McAvoy devoted himself to-the 
longshoremen’s_ strike. He re- 
peated his pledge to the em- 
battled dockers made last Satur- 


day at a large open-air rally in the. 


waterfront area: “Let Harry Tru- 
man tell the shipowners, who are 
making tremendous profits, to re- 
open and renegotiate with the 
striking longshoremen, instead of 
trying to force the men back to 
work by Taft-Hartley threats. We 


of the ALP —— with all fair- 
minded New 
ical parties will stand by you in 
resisting the strike-breekingest 
President in American history.” 

He said the longshore strike was 
a. “real issue in this campaign” 
and challenged the Democrats, 
Republican and Liberal — candi- 
dates to speak out against the 
Ryan-shipowner - racketeeer gang- 
up on dock wages and working 
conditions. 

Capt. Mulzac, famed Negro 
skipper of World War II, fighting 


to smash the lily-white political ° 


plot against a mee on the Board 
of Estimate, attacked the impend- 
ing one to one-and-a-half cent 
milk price increase. 

He cited the enormous, miik 
profits of the corporations and said 
the price. deal “had been made 
between the big milk companies, 
Mavor Impellitteri and the Fed- 
eral Government” before last 
week’s milk strike. 


} 


vast 800,000 rollcall. of American 
youth for aggressive war. 

The UMT is the key to a series 
of government recommendations to 
Congress designed to set huge 
military camps for 18-year olds at 
a cost of $4 billion the first year 
and $2 billion every year there- 
after. In Washington, yesterday, 
a Fo to call up 60,000 18-year- 
‘olds by next summer was made 
known by Dr. Karl T. Compton, a 
member of the special commission 
on UMT. It is planned to call up, 


| when the program is built up, a 


total of 800,000 18-year-olds an- 
nually, | 

Under the present Military Draft 
Se sie or by. Contacer Cai 
‘be a on by wi 
45 days after Jan. 8. 

“This puts the fight to block 
universal military training at the 
top of the ‘must’ list for millions 


ALP Urges Drive to 
Block UMT in Congress 


The American Labor P 
Administration's proposed forc 


called:on Congress.yesterday to “reject and defeat” the 
militarization of 18-year-olds. Arthur Schutzer, state ALP 
executive secretary, termed the Universal Military Plan a “blueprint” for establishing a 


of. Americans, of all political par- 
ties,” Schutzer said. 


of + 
' Pa 


BONN,Germany, Oct. 29.—Fhe 
Nazis of West Germany will pro- 
vide 860,000 of the soldiers for 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’ 43- 
divsion, 1,300,000-man anti-Soviet 
European. army, under plans now 
being considered. 

suggestion has been put 
forward as a “basis for discussion” 
by the six-nation military planning 
group in Paris. : 

Euro defense force 


would be comprised of 1,300,000 


land, sea and air troops, of which! 


360,000 NAZIS TO BE USED 
IN EISENHOWER ARMY 


360,000 would be German. This 
figure, which includes all support- 
ing and service troops, represents 


a substantial increase over the 
original 250,000-man German force 


recommended in Bonn earlier his 
The ground-force of the plan- 


ned army would be 43 divisions of 


which France would supply 14, 

Germany 12, Italy 11, Belgium 

and Luxembourg three and the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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~- WASHINGTON, Oct. 29.—The 
Armed Forces have spent or 
awarded contracts for $62,900,- 
000,000 for weapons and 
plies since, June, 1950, the start 
aa ae 


: 


: 


$62,900,000,000 SPENT. 
FOR ARMS SINCE JUNE, 1950 


obligated or paid out about $420 


orkers of all polit-. 
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| By ALAN MAX 


Tr THEIR war-inciting “preview 


of history, Collier's hid from 
their rewers many of the thin 
they really had in mind. The title 
of their “preview” is “Russias De- 
feat and Occupation, 1952-1960.” 

But they have in mind something 
more: “Wall Street's War Against the 


American People—Defeat of the People | 


and Occupation by Wall Street of the 
Entire Country.” 

We are printing here an imagimery 
“history” of the next few years written 
as if Collier’s Big Lie has succeeded in 
its purpose. 

But we don’t believe for a moment 
that events will turn out that way. So 
we have added a second—what we con- 
sider the more likely—version of the his- 
tory of the next few years called “De- 
feat of Wall Street by the People.” 

- Now for the first “preview’—“Wall 
Street's War on the People—written as 
if Collier's Big Lie had accomplished 


what it intended: 
New York, 1960 
It is not easy in this year of 1960 to 
sit down and calmly write of some of 
the terrible events of the last decade and 
of what led up to them. But a historian 


-has a duty to perform, no matter how, 


unhappy the_ task 


It has become customary by now. to 
refer to the period that began with the 
latter part of 1951 as the “Era of the 
Big Fraud.” ‘ 

Actually, the era began a few years 
earlier. But the historic date was Oct. 


Unien would start World. War _ III; 
2) The Soviet Union would prove to 
be a military pushover. 

The Oct. 27 Collier's was issued, of 
course, on instructions from General 


lier’s picture. 


burdens will, I am confident, be shared 

ually by all groups—just as in the past. 
The new legislation is being drawn up 
with God's help.” ‘ 


IN MID-1951, PRESIDENT Truman 
had told Congress that he hoped to 
divert 20 percent of total production to 
armaments in a year’s time. But, forti- 
fied by the initial success of GHQ’s Op- 
eration Big Fraud in Collier's, this was 
boosted to 35 percent by mid-1952. 

The. results were startling effective 
against the enemy (the American peo- 

e.) The economy was thoroughly dis- 
ocated. Civilian industries were closed 
down one after another and- fathers and 
mothers were unable to feed their chil- 
dren. 

At the same time the enemy (the 
people) found itself confronted by a 
boldly-calculated 15 percent rise in liv- 
ing costs. This had been ‘worked out ac- 


cording to the best military strategy. 


To offset the rise in living costs, the 
government permitted a wage rise of 
three percent. “This should be 3.5 per- 
cent,” Walter Reuther told the WSB, 
“and we can accept three percent only 
under protest.” 

It must be noted that while Wall 
Streets war against the people _was 
highly successful, it placed heavy bur- 
dens upon GHOQ itself. For. example, 
as a result of the arms program accom- 
panying the Korea war, the rate of 
profit had doubled by 1951 over the 
1940 profit rate. But, following the 


Collier's attack, the rate of profit rose 

by another 20 percent during 1952. 

GHQ bore this burden with surprising 

cheerfulness and said: “This is one of 

the sacrifices that we willingly accept if 

the cause of freedom is to triumph.” 
- ’ 


recon- 
in January, 1952, the President 
asked Congress to enact another $10,- 
000,000,000 tax bill with another 11 


' percent tax increase on the workers. 


The leaders of the CIO went _before 


country and it will bear no resemblance to Col- 


— 7 nally 


point that GCHQ made its momentous 
decision—to stave off an economic crisis 
and -dispose of the socialist section of 
the world through a single operation. 

On the date that everyone now knows 


‘so well that it need not be repeated; 


GHQ announced that the Soviet Union 
had attacked Yugoslavia (as “predicted” 
in Collier's) and that GHQ’s bombers 
were “retaliating” from the ring of bases 
around the USSR. The fact that the 
Soviet Union had NOT attacked Yugo- 
slavia was by now academic. The war 
was on—with the frightful and ghastly 
consequences that we all remember only 
too well. Needless to say, the military 
course of the war did not correspond to 
Collier's prediction that the Soviet Union 
would be a pushover. 
* 

Now, .instead of going on with our 
story, let's go back to the beginning. 
Let's start all over again with a different 
kind of “preview” of history: 

New York, 1960 

There is no happier task for a his- 
torian than to be able to record an era 
of progress. So it is now in the year 
1960 when we look back upon the last 
decade. 

The lication of the Oct. 27, 1951, 
issue Of Collier's did not have the effect 
that CGHQ in Wall Street had hoped for. 
Collier's was widely hit for waging war. 

“You can't eat Collier's,” said the 
longshoremen of New York who hap- 


increased their picket lines for a 
wage increase while one of Kinz 
Ryan's courtiers read Collier’s aloud to- 


him. 


Meanwhile, throughout the country 
the movement of the workers to melt the 


| of others immediately 
to their support. 
week after Collier's hit the stands, 
worker in = country found his 
r 


one who 


realize that to fully defeat McCarthyism, 
it was to call a halt to the 
“ i fascism of the Administra- 
tion’s Smith Act arrests. It soon: be- 
came a watchword throughout the coun- 
try that the only loyal American was 
to sign a “loyalty” oath. 
* | 


GHQ RETREATED behind a. pro- 
tective position consisting of William 
Green and Phil Murray. 

“How can we have a peacetime econ- 
omy when there's danger of war?” Green 
and Murray pleaded with the workers. 

“Then let's 1 the danger of war,” 


. replied the workers and they compelled 


GHQ to open up talks with the Soviet 
Union for a Big Five peace pact, for 
arms reductions and for outlawing the 
atombomb. | 

“No more Korea's!” rang throughout 
the land. The people insisted that there 
was only one shelter against the 
atombomb and that was its abolition. 
Advocates of dog-tags found themselves 
in the dog-house. 

GHOQ was frantic, As Big 5 talks were 
about to open, they sent a special emis- 
sary in the person of Walter Reuther to - 
talk to the workers. 

“Men,” said Reuther, “you must real- 
ize what youre doing. If this thing goes 
through, youll all be out of jobs—and 
then don’t blame me.” 

“Were out of jobs lon? ago,”- replied 
the workers, “Beside, let the Big 5 talks 
be sure to start a huge trade program 
with the Soviet Union, China and East- 


ern Europe.” 

In addition, they insisted that Con- 
gress RAISE taxes on the corporations 
and use the money, not for arms, but for 
schools, housing, hospitals, and so on. 


(The large bloc of Congressmen from 
the new people's peace party carried the 


-In all this, the American people had 
been inspired by what they saw - 
ing abroad. In the Soviet Union, e 
a + . 


ing people of Western Europe and Great 
Britain, forced their governments to stop 
the arms build-up and reassert their in- 
dependence from Wall Street and the 
Pentagon. 

In Germany the people succeeded in 
uniting their country, told the U. S. 
generals ‘to home and refused to 

i to become a hattle- 


er 
| In the Middle-East, Africa, Latin- 


America and Southeast Asia the move- 
ment for national independence rose 
higher and and everywhere for- 
eign oi were sent home 
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Brown Rips 


Freudian Cover-Up 


For Oppression in Oct. ‘Masses’ 


One of the most rere 
magazine articles in many mon 
is Psychoanalysis vs. The N 
People, by Lloyd L. Brown, author 
of Iren City, appearing in 
October issue of Masses and Main- 
stream. 

This is a devastating critique of 


how choanalysis, which still 
has odieaiels whe claim for it 
' @ progressive character, is being 
used as a reactionary, ‘white su- 
premacist ideological weapon 
against,the Negro people. 

Brown reviews in his article, 
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“Violence against the Negro and 
other forms of overt intimidations 
are confined largely to the South”, 
how they hide the history of the 
Negro liberation movement and 
such leaders as Crispus Attucks, 


Bois, etc.: “Until very recently the 
Negro has had no real culture 


Robiason) with whom he coul 
identify.” . 

Of these and many other dis- 
tortions, Brown writes: “Negro 


ss 


se 


— 


Golden autumn weather ha 
come to Moscow. The sun is 
sometimes almost as warm as in 
summer, but the trees in the parks, 


. 4 


easily, to work more happily, to 
love more deeply. | 


“But my conscience tells me to 
‘speak not only with notes, but 
also with words: That is why I 


the boulevards and the streets aresleave my unfinished music and 


turning yellow. At this time of; 
the year there is a scent that has 
become familiar in the last year! 
or two—the arrival of the trees... . 
This autumn more than 100,000 
trees and half a million shrubs 
will be planted in Moscow. It 
happened that they were lowering 
lime trees carefully into the earth 
on a boulevard where I went to 
see the great composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich. 


Shostakovich is a member of the 
Soviet Peace Committee, and he 
related the tree planting to peace. 

“It's only a detail, isn’t it,” he 
said, “but it does reflect something 
important. ._It shows the confi- 
dence of people in tomorrow—the 
confidence that their sons and 
grandsons will be able to enjoy 


ce. 


“Every time I go any distance’ 
from my home I see how ex- 


ul 


__s -" 


travel to places where one needs 
to speak of peace. 
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peace, that in figh 


of our children, but also for the 
preservation of world culture; for 
the museums and vineyards of 
France, for the palaces and 
cathedrals of Italy, for Byron and 
Beethoven, Goethe and Chopin.” 


The Citadel Press will publish 
in November a biographical novel 
based on the life of an American 
labor leader, J. Edmond McCaf- 
frey. He was born a coal miner's 


son, and went to work at the mines 
at Mendota, Missouri at the age 
of twelve. At sixteen he swung 
out of coal mining to railroading. 
As a railroad dispatcher he moved 
from terminal to terminal across 
the country and Canada. 

He was one of a group of Amer- 
icans who assisted in the technical 
reconstruction of the Soviet Union 
in the early 1920's, and along with 
several hundred men and women 
from many lands, helped to install 
the American train dispatching 


Novel on Ameriean Labor Leader 


‘system on a section of Russia's 


, railroad. 


Later, in the South, he identi- | 


| fied himself with the organizing 
‘efforts of the Latin-American cigar 


workers. Convicted to the Florida 
chain gang under an unconstitu- 
tional law, he spent months in the 
horrible prison camps of the South. 
After his release, he helped or- 
ganize railroad labor during the 
early days of the New Deal. 
Margaret Graham, author of 


“Swing Shift,” has spent almost 


thirty years studying the labor 
|movement. In p ing for this 
book, she carefully ied news- 
papers of the period, court records, 
and labor documents. 


To Present 
‘Rebirth of 


German Culture’ 


“A Rebirth of German Culture,” 


commemorating the Second Anni- 
versary of the German Democratic 
Républic, will be presented on 


Max Kurz, who has just re- 


turned from the Festival and an 


Sunday, Nov. 4, 7:30 p. m., at the. 
Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48| 


in the program will be the Unity 


language 

and tickets at $1.20 may be 
tained at their office, 180 E. 16 
'St., N.. ¥. C. (third floor) ORegox 
'4-4476, or at Bookfair and the 
‘preceuee School Bookshop. 
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try to hide jimcrow in the North:} 


Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. Du- : 


heroes (like Joe Louis and Jackie } 


of our country and the happiness 


on the scoreboard— 
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—=—by lester rodney 


More Money for Nat, and Reader Notes 


THREE MORE FIVES in memory of Nat Low. . . - 

Anne S. of Detroit writes: “Enclosed is my $5 on the fund 
drive-appeal. I would send it in any event, since I have been a 
reader of the paper for 19 years.and cannot conceive of being 
without it. But I particularly want it to go to the memory of 
Nat Low, whom I only met in the last few~years of his life, when 
he was already a very sick guy. 

“But he was also a very special sort of a guy, and, as you so 
aptly put it, this is what he would have wanted. His confidence 
in the people and his use of every moment of his life to fight for 
Litt the paper stood for was an inspiration to all who knew 

“Also Iam sending this as a Detroiter—to break 
to be a log jam from this, my home town. Ive a 
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After some monosyllable muttering over the phone which 
escaped the TV audience; JN asked Hodges to repeat the question, 
and Russ then said out loud for all to hear that it would be a good 
idea for Negroes to get the same chance as white to umpire in 
the big leagues. 


Princeton Ruins Our First Week as ‘Expert’ 


OUR FIRST WEEK of tootball picking brought a so-se score 
of 21 right, 7 wrong. But the “big one” we picked and had that 
“strong feeling” on was Cornell over Princeton! That was a 53-15 
wrong feeling. Looks like another unbeaten year for the beauti- 
fully coached Tigers, who have only Brown, Harvard, Yale and 
Dartmouth to throw their imagmative and varied single wing 
attack against. Pity these last few Princeton teams didn’t bump 
into some of the big ones from out of the section to answer the 
question “Just how good IS this bunch with Kazmaier?” 

On the merit side of our picks were such as calling Syracuse's 
win over Fordham ... based this on the close call they gave Cor- 
nell, which I rated so high, but Ill take it anyhow. And Wake 
Forest ever North Carolina, based on the fact: that the underdog 
and home team in this kind of neighborhood game makes an 
irresistible upset package. And besides, I don't like the NC coach. 
Wake Forest really hung it on them, too, 39-7, which shows how 
the recérds can lead you astray. They had lost to William and 
Mary, hardly a titan. 

Anyhow, all North Carolina and Coach Snavely have to worry 
about next Saturday is Tennessee’s unbeaten bone crushers. 

NYU, which gathered a few fair football players the last two 
years, is beginning to look up with its nicely played 25-20 loss to 
strong Lehigh at Bethlehem. Burney, a speedy soph Negro star 
from Ohio, showed Lehigh what the Midwest scholastic raves- were 
about. NYU may move along to the Fordham finale not so big an 
es as one would have thought from the first few scores of 
each team. 


But when you come. to Brooklyn College’ poor old pure 


s 
} amateurs, you have to wonder whether it wouldn't be a much better 


i 


zt t 


idea for them to follow CCNY’s wise example and give up the 
id game. There's a point where it ceases to be fun for students 
players and incidental students. 


The Splendiil Splinter to Cleveland? 
THE BEST INSIDE tip my Williams’ i 
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PHILA. CHURCHMAN BACKS — 
MRS. LIVERIGHT FOR OFFICE 
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CLEVELAND, Oct. 29.—Cleveland business interests last week sent out a frantic SOS 


over the p 
electin 


ct that this predominantly 


working-class city might actually succeed in 
a labor candidate to the Board of Education. Threatening business domination 


of the 
Marie Reed Haug, business agent 
of UE Local 735, campaigning to 
fill one of the three vanancies on 


the board. 
_.The alarm broadcast by the 
business interests was in the form 


of a letter uncovered by Mrs. 
Haug’s campaign committee. The 
letter, sent to big businessmen 
throughout the city, warns that 
_ “unless a strong effort is made to 
tell our side of the.story, Marie 
Reed: Haug may be elected.” . The. 
letter urges the money-men to 
make what “may be your best in- 
vestment of the year’ by kicking 
into a fund to defeat the labor can- 
didate. It credits Mrs.. Haug with 
“waging a vigorous campaign by 
radio, correspondence and pubiic 
meetings.” 

The letter is being sent out un- 
der the letter-head of the “inde- 
pendent” Citizens School Board 
Committee, which has _ endorsed 
three candidates—two of them do- 
nothing incumbents. 


REALTORS’ FRONT 


Mrs. Haug commented: “It's 
obvious that the Citizens School 
Board Committee is a front for the 
downtown real estate interests and 
that my election to the Board 


A Colossat 
Evening of 
Entertainment 


plus 


! 


1 Year. Subscription 


FREEDOM 


all for 


1.20 


[PAUL 
|ROBESON| 


| FREEDOM 
FESTIVAL 


® Harlem Dancers 
® United Fellowship 


Chorus .. 


_© QOther Artists 


THURSDAY, NOV. 
8 P.M. 


ROCKLAND PALACE 
-—-155th St. and 8th Ave. 


: 


FOR. TICKETS 


Office, . 
ite 


leveland school board is~ 


}would mess up their private little 
party.” 

Of the two incumbents en- 
dorsed by the phony “Citizens 
Committee,” Mrs.. Haug said: “We 


class size to 25, and teach the 


equality of all races, religions and 
nationalities. 
Discrimination b the lily-white 
Discrimination by the lily-white 


’ 


have yet to see ane statement by) of schools, assigning and upgrad- 


Jamison or Gallagher. outlining a 
single’ suggestion for improving 
our schools, 

“I firmly believe that if we can 
reach enough voters personally 
during the closing weeks of our 
campaign, the results will prove 
that the votes of little people can 
match the dollar: of big business.” 

In addition to weekly broad- 
casts (every Sunday night, station 
WERE, 8:55 p.m.) the campaign 
committee for Mrs. Haug has 
bought time for a television Coad: 
cast on election eve., Nov. 5, at 
6:15 p.m. station WXEL. Door- 
to-door canvassing already is un- 
der way. More than 50 public ap- 
pearances have been made by 
Mrs. Haug to date. Saturday night 
campaign parties have -been held 
every week in all of the city. 
An election newsletter has gone 
out to 500 voters each week. -By 
election day, over 125,000 pieces 
of literature will have been cir- 
culated, 


QUESTIONNAIRE | 

In addition, a questionnaire has 
been eirculated asking parents of 
school children to list the three 
issues in Mrs. Haug’s 12-point pro- 
gram to which they would give 


ing of teachers and principals, and 
transferring of students is no- 
torious. : 

Mrs. Haug also exposed the 
Board's failure to appoint a single 
Negro principal in any school since 
1940, and its refusal to assign Ne- 
gro’ teachers to other than pre- 
‘dominantly Negro schools. 

Support by Mrs. Haug’s cam- 
paign committee is being thrown 
behind Ralph J. Findley, Cleve- 
land NAACP president, the only 


Negro running for the school 
board. While Findley has gotten 
overt endorsement as part of the 
three-men slate with incumbents 


Jamison and Gallagher, it is com-|: 


monly known that the NAACP 
leader will be ditched in the white 
areas. Tip-off to this double-cross 
came when the local AFL gave its 
endorsements to the two. incum- 
bents and then “recommended” for 
the third vacancies Findley OR 
Leo Rattay, red-baiting henchman 
for the Catholic hierachy. 

Mrs. Haug, a national commit- 
teewoman of the Progressive 
Party, is a mother, Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Vassar, former YMCA 


top priority. Top ratings went to: 
‘increase teachers’ salaries, reduce 


secretary, and former shop 
worker, 
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Giant 


JACQUES ISLER 


Place: . 
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GOLDEN GATE 


BALLROOM 
142nd St. and Lenox Ave. 


Rally 


Help Elect the First Negro for Justice, 
SUPREME COURT 


Speakers: 
CARL LAWRENCE > 


Celumnist, Amsterdam News 


CLIFFORD T. MeAVOY 


ALP Candidate, for President ef City Council 


DR. THEODORE BR. GATHINGS 


Prominent Bronx Physician 


Rev. ROBERT L. WILSON 
Celestial Baptist Church, Brenx, N. Y. 


JACQUES ISLER VITO MARCANTONIO 


ANGIE DICKERSON 


Brenx Civie Leader 


Admission Free 


i) VOTE 
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Hold Rites for 


| five years ago a piece’ of metal 


PHILADELPHIA Oct. 29.— 
Dr. Franklin I. Sheeder, Execu- 


tive Secretary of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, has en- 
dorsed, as an individual, Alice F. 
Liveright, Progressive candidate 


Minnesota 
Farmers Set 
For Parley 


FOSSTON, Minn., Oct. 29. — 


for City Council-at-Large, it was 
announced today from Liveright 
headquarters, Dr. Sheeder de- 
clared in his letter: | 
“I wish I were a voter in Phila-.- 
delphia so that I might vote for 
Alice Liveright for City Council. 
Mrs. Liveright is a person who is 
unusually well qualified to serve 
her fellow citizens in this impor- 
tant post. Not only does she ¢<have 
an intelligent grasp of the prob- 
lems of municipal government, but 
she is also a courageous 
and has an understanding of what 
needs to be done to e Phila- 


“The problems~of the people of 


delphia a better place to live and 


work, 


Northwestern Minnesota as well| “It would have a wholesome ef- 


as of the American people gen- 
erally are increasing—injustices are 
multiplying. Something is wrong 
somewhere.” 

This is the lead in a call to a 
conference of the People of North- 


western Minnesota, sponsored by 
local citizens, to be held Nov. 1 
at 10 a:m.; in Moose Hall here. 
The conference will deal with the 
rising cost of living, war profits, 
taxes, farm problems and political 
and civil rights. 

“Thousands of farmers are fac- 
ing bankruptcy’ on account of 
dwindling incomes,” the call points 
out, noting also that small retail- 
ers face the same plight. 

Rights won by “our forefathers” 
are being taken away by “uncon- 
stitutional laws such as the Smith 
Act, the McCarran Act, the Taft- 
Hartley law, loyalty-tests, etc.,” it 
is pointed out. . 


Carl Palmquist 


DETROIT, Oct. 29.—Carl Palm- 
quist, veteran fighte? for the cause 
of labor and all humanity, died 
here Oct. 19 at the age of 65, His 
funeral last Monday was packed’ 
by relatives, friends, comrades and 
union brothers from UAW Local 
140. He was a devoted reader and 
supporter of the Daily Worker 
and Michigan edition of The 
Worker. His whole life was de- 
voted to the cause of peace and 
socialism. 


his native Sweden, Palmquist im- 
migrated to America when he. was 
17. He fought in World War L 
For many years he worked at the 
Chrysler Amplex plant. Almost 


from a tool grinder penetrated his 
heart and this finally caused his 
death. He left a wife, Helen, a 
son, Jack; a daughter, Jean and 
three grandchildren. 


Wm. J. Conner 
UAW Pioneer, | 
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Dies in Detroit 


DETROIT, Oct. 28.—William 
J. Conner, 56, pioneer organizer 


} 
A worker since the age of 12 in 


fect upon Philadelphia city. gov- 
ernment if a person of Mrs. Live- 
right’s stature were elected to the 
City Council, since she is inde- 
pendent- of both party machines, 
The platform upon which Mrs, 
Liveright is running for office is 
realistic and deserving of the sup- 
port of every fair-minded citizen.” 


my 
annual 
fabor 
bazaar 


has everything 


Complete line of furniture 

at “special bargain prices 

donated by skilled union 
labor 


of the United Auto Workers, de- 
voted friend of the Michigan edi- 
tion. of The Worker, fi 
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St. Nicholas Arena 
69 West 66th Street 


Dec. 13, 14, 15, 16 


